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Home economics is so well established in the educational institutions 
throughout the land that few of those now engaged in it realize that there 
was a time of stress and struggle, a time when it was looked upon with 
disfavor by both laymen and educators, and that it was only through the 
courage, perseverance, and sacrifice of the pioneers that the foundation 
was laid for the present splendid scope of operation. In almost every 
case, the beginning was made in a small way, to meet a definite need for 
improving living conditions of special groups of people; moreover, these 
enterprises were supported by funds from private sources until they had 
so proved their worth that the state gradually took them over. 

A notable pioneer enterprise among negroes was started in 1895 in 
Norfolk, Virginia. This was a result of an extensive survey of conditions 
and educational facilities among the negroes of the South, made under the 
auspices of the John F. Slater Trust Fund by Mrs. Elizabeth Hobson 
and Mrs. Archibald Hopkins, influential, philanthropic women of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Their report revealed the fact that very little was being 
done to educate the mass of negroes and still less to teach them the ele- 
ments of decent living. Though a few were learning to read and write, 
the vast majority were idle and shiftless and living under such conditions 
of squalor as to constitute a menace to the whole fabric of American civi- 
lization. The report recommended that trained, pious, intelligent 
women teachers be sent into all congested districts to teach the women 
and girls the homely arts of cooking and sewing, of nursing, homemaking, 
and housekeeping—arts which lie at the base of all real living and prog- 
ress. In the belief that to teach ways of earning money would at the 
same time create a desire for better living conditions, it was also recom- 
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mended that whenever possible simple manual arts should be taught 
which would enable the pupils to produce saleable articles. 

According to the proposed plan, the teachers were to travel from place 
to place, holding meetings to create interest and organizing groups for 
definite instruction; they were to teach such things as the facilities at 
hand permitted and the needs of the community demanded, in the hope 
that all who came would learn something of the decencies of living and 
of the domestic arts which would fit them to be good wives and mothers. 
It was further hoped that some of the women might become so proficient 
that they would constitute a breastwork of defence in time of sickness 
and disaster, and that some of the more intelligent would be interested 
enough to find a way to go to Hampton, Tuskegee, or Spellman and pre- 
pare themselves to teach those who had remained at home. 

These recommendations were accepted and, through the Southern 
Industrial Association, a sum of money was placed at the disposal of 
Mrs. Hobson and Mrs. Hopkins by the Slater Trust. Norfolk was se- 
lected as the starting place because of its central location in tidewater 
Virginia, a section in which there were a great many towns and villages 
with a large negro population and a well-organized system of public 
education for them. There was also a fairly large number of intelligent 
blacks who were awake to the importance of bettering the conditions of 
their race and who combined a strong spirit of neighborly helpfulness 
with recognition of the fact that the great mass of negro laborers on the 
truck farms and the wharves were ignorant, shiftless, untrained, and 
irresponsible, and thus a menace to the progress of the race. Not until 
their earning ability was increased could they be made to take more 
interest in their future, hope to own property, or live decently. The 
first step in helping them to become an asset instead of a menace to so- 
ciety was to teach them to use their hands. Since the home was the key 
to the situation, the girls and women needed to be taught first how to be 
homemakers, and second, how to become steady wage-earners. 

The details of the plan of operation were worked out by Mrs. Hobson 
and Mrs. Hopkins, with the help of Miss Conrad, sister of the Attorney 
General, and Miss Frances Baylor, a well-known story writer. Through 
the good offices of Mrs. W. A. Osborne of New York, they secured as 
teacher Miss Sarah Evelyn Breed of Cornwall, New York, a graduate of 
the New York Cooking School and an experienced welfare worker in 
New York City. At first, Miss Baylor was the active head and Miss 
Breed the assistant; but after the marriage of Miss Baylor at the end of 
the year, Miss Breed was made head and Miss Ellen Taylor became as- 
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sistant; and these two continued in charge until the work was absorbed 
into the public school system. 

The program was to teach the elements of food preparation and gar- 
ment construction to the children and through them to arouse the inter- 
est and cooperation of the mothers. It was necessary to secure also the 
cooperation of the school authorities, and permission was finally received 
to use certain class rooms after school hours, provided nothing was done 
to unfit them for their regular use, to distribute in the schools information 
concerning the proposed work, and to recruit pupils from the school 
classes. The Cumberland Street School was selected as the starting 
point and became the headquarters for the whole work. 

The elements of cooking and sewing were to be taught through the 
actual doing of these things, but the situation did not permit of setting 
up an elaborate equipment for either line of work. Only absolutely 
necessary implements which could be stored in a cupboard at the back of 
the room were purchased. For sewing, these were needles, thimbles, 
thread, scissors, and muslin; for cooking, a few knives, spoons, pans, and 
dishes. The stove often did double duty as heater and cook stove, and 
the teacher’s desk, covered with oilcloth or heavy paper, or boards laid 
on trestles served as a work table. When the work spread into the 
rural districts, a light wagon was provided for the teacher with a full 
kitchen equipment so arranged that it could be packed and carted from 
school to school. 

Mothers’ meetings were started at the same time as the children’s 
classes. This was partly to win the goodwill and cooperation of the 
parents, and partly because the policy was to develop teachers and leaders 
from the colored women of the vicinity. Through the mothers’ meet- 
ings, a number of women, some teachers, some homemakers, were dis- 
covered whose mothers had been house servants in the best white 
families and had taught the daughters to be good cooks, housekeepers, 
and seamstresses. From among these, Miss Breed and Miss Taylor made 
a careful selection whom they trained as teachers and leaders in special 
normal classes. Two years of this special training entitled the student 
to a certificate as teachers of industrial arts. In this way, a large group 
of women was built up, ready to carry on the growing work. Some of 
them became teachers in the regular public schools and were able to 
introduce new phases into the ordinary work, which made the latter more 
interesting and thus they helped to get the industrial arts adopted into 
the public school system. 
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By the end of the first year, interest in the work and its success had 
spread to other communities and there were urgent pleas for information 
and for help in organizing it outside of Norfolk. As rapidly as funds 
would permit and teachers could be prepared, these appeals were 
answered. Often, only a teacher could be sent, or perhaps only the 
teaching material with written instructions for using it in lessons. 

The growth continued rapid, and in less than ten years the work had 
spread from one school with 300 pupils and one paid teacher to 32 
schools with 4000 pupils and with 17 paid teachers and 32 volunteer 
teachers and leaders in a territory of seven counties with five large towns. 
From simple cooking and sewing, the scope of the lessons was broadened 
to include basketry, sloyd, bench work, chair caning, rug and mat mak- 
ing, knitting, nursing, first aid, and gardening, while the topics discussed 
at the mothers’ meetings covered the whole range of human relationships. 

As rapidly as women could be trained to teach and conduct meetings, 
Miss Breed and Miss Taylor confined their own activities to the promo- 
ting, organizing, and supervising of the work, to the preparation of printed 
instructions to be sent to the various centers, and to the distribution of 
funds and supplies. Everything they did was planned to train the negro 
to help himself and his neighbor, to own his own home, to save money, 
and to keep his children in school. 

Gradually the work found favor with teachers and school officials and 
time for the lessons was given during the regular school hours. This 
left the teacher free after school hours for adult classes and community 
meetings. In the towns, more space in the school buildings was set 
aside for it, so that better and more permanent equipment could be set 
up. In the one-room rural schools, however, there was chance for only 
the rudimentary work. This was often confined to sewing, sloyd, and 
gardening; but even through them, the basic factors of decent living 
could be taught. Such schools received from the Norfolk headquarters 
sufficient materials for the year’s work, a book of instructions, and a 
complete set of models. Each teacher reported twice a year on the work 
done and sent samples of such work as suitable for the annual exhibit 
in Norfolk. Someone from headquarters visited the various centers 
as often as possible, and all the workers assembled regularly at a central 
place for conference and inspiration. 

Finally the whole system was taken over by the state and made a part 
of the public school system. The general plan developed in Norfolk 
had proved so successful that it was followed when the work was intro- 
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duced into other sections of the state, and served as the basis for similar 
work in other states. 

Many interesting stories were told which showed how the work took 
hold of people. One, for example, began with the gift of a bolt of 
bleached muslin. It was decided to send this to a particularly poor and 
unattractive center to be made into aprons which were needed before 
cooking lessons could start. The aprons were cut and the children had 
begun sewing when they decided that the aprons would be dirty before 
they were finished because everything about the place, even the children 
themselves, was so dirty; and, moreover, if the aprons were worn, the 
white would only emphasize the dirt. Evidently things must be cleaned 
up at once, and they all turned from sewing to laundry lessons and general 
cleaning. Such washing, scrubbing, and cleaning had never been seen 
in the community! When the schoolroom had been swept and dusted, 
they saw that the floor needed scrubbing, the window panes needed 
washing, and the frames, painting. Before they finished, sash curtains 
of cheesecloth had been made for the windows, everything outside the 
building had been put in order, and all the children had washed their 
clothing at home. Finally the aprons were ready to wear and the cook- 
ing lessons began. These came only one day a week, and on that day 
both school and pupils were cleaned and put in fine order. Before long, 
the cleaning-up became a daily affair instead of a weekly one, and the 
school was one of the most attractive places in the region, its influence 
appearing in cleaner homes and home surroundings. The dignity which 
a white apron gave to a piece of work had quietly produced a miracle. 

The introduction of industrial instruction into the colored schools of 
Norfolk was at first regarded by many as a doubtful experiment and 
started between two barriers of prejudice. The negroes resented it, 
believing they were to be returned to slavery. The whites resented 
everything in the way of education for the negro, and looked with sus- 
picion upon the whites who advocated it and refused to accept as social 
equals those who taught the negro. The barrier on the side of the 
blacks was the first to fall. The children were from the beginning 
delighted with the new kind of lessons and showed great pleasure in 
learning to use their hands, so much so that work for boys as well as girls 
was soon called for. Negro teachers begged to be given instruction for 
their own improvement. Mothers became so interested that evening 
classes were formed for them. Other adults wandered into the mothers’ 
meetings just to see what it was all about, then showed by their constant 
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attendance their deep interest and approval of this new work for the bet- 
terment of their people. In a single generation these women had lost 
the skill which had made the cooks and seamstresses of the slavery pe- 
riod so celebrated, but the tradition remained, and they gladly embraced 
for their children the opportunity which had been denied to them. One 
mother who had been through the academic department of the school 
but who could not cook or sew or use her hands to produce any article 
of beauty, exclaimed as she watched the deftness of a class at work, 
“Well, this is culture!’ The acceptance of this idea marked the end of 
negro disapproval. 

As regards the whites, the improvement in school attendance and the 
closer application to school assignments, even though this was to gain the 
privilege of attending the industrial arts classes, won both teachers and 
educational authorities. Finally, the great improvement in the negro 
sections, in the negroes themselves, and in the steadiness and quality 
of their work proved to the whole community that a good thing had been 
started, and even the former opponents were willing to support the work. 

The personal difficulties which Miss Breed encountered before the 
worth of her venture was recognized seem almost incredible today and 
entitle her to a high place among those who blazed the way for home 
economics. She was born in Cornwall, New York, in 1869 and belonged 
to a family whose prominence since colonial days gave her a position of 
unquestioned social leadership. She attended private schools in Corn- 
wall, but later her strong interest in homemaking as an important occu- 
pation for women led her to take the course offered by the New York 
Cooking School—an unusual choice in a little-known field. After that 
she went into social work in New York City and there became so much 
interested in the welfare of the negro race that she was willing to accept 
the call to Norfolk. No missionary in a foreign field ever had more dis- 
couraging conditions to overcome or greater prejudices to break down. 
For a time, she was a social outcast and even had difficulty in finding 
decent living quarters for herself and her associates. Fortunately, she 
was endowed with great courage, an unfailing sense of humor, and abso- 
lute loyalty as well as with untiring energy, great executive ability, and 
power to inspire those who worked with her. Slowly her fearlessness, 
her perseverance, and her faith in what she believed to be the right won 
for her a high place in the councils of both black and white, and those 
who had ostracized her came to do her honor. The tide of prejudice 
had turned before 1904, when she resigned her position to marry 
Mr. William Lee Amoss of Harford County, Maryland, director of 
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farmers institutes at the Maryland Agricultural College. She lived 
in Harford County until she died at her home in Benson on July 1, 
1927. She always maintained her interest in the Norfolk work and 
its developments and also played an active part in various organizations, 
notably the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The work which Miss Breed and her associates did in organizing home 
economics courses in congested and rural schools for negroes in tide- 
water Virginia is recognized as an important contribution to American 
Life. Certainly it would be hard to find a more striking demonstration 
of the cardinal doctrine of home economics—the improvement of living 
conditions by the application of knowledge and skill in the household. 
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PROBLEMS OF CONSUMER BUYING! 


ROSAMOND COOK 
University of Cincinnati 


If one attempts to list the problems which face the woman responsible 
for her own or her family’s purchasing, one begins to realize how multi- 
farious they are. Only the outstanding ones can be considered in this 
brief paper. 

First, and perhaps most important, is the difficulty which the consumer 
has in analyzing her needs and wants. If you will observe and analyze 
the act of purchasing, say, some article of clothing, you will notice that 
beauty, becomingness, style, design, and texture are the principal 
qualities discussed. In conversation we continually hear women telling 
how such and such a fabric laundered, how it dry cleaned, how it wore, 
how it held its shape, whether it faded or not. Further conversation, 
however, shows that few women have any knowledge of the manufactur- 
ing factors which contribute to these factors of durability. 

It seems clear, then, that we all want two types of values, one which 
satisfies our desire for esthetic qualities such as beauty, style, and the 
rest, and another which gives service or work value. Further analysis 
seems to show that we are unable at the time of purchase to emphasize, 
equally, both values. At the University of Cincinnati, we have been 
trying to find why this is and believe there are two reasons: first, the 
consumer is not herself fully conscious of the kinds of satisfactions she 
desires and is, therefore, inarticulate in her demands; and second, when- 
ever she does make an attempt to buy for economic values, she has no 
background which will enable her to ask the kind of questions and secure 
the information she needs. 

The first big problems, then, are to learn to realize that goods have 
both psychological and economic values, to become able to analyze our 
purchasing desires, and to learn more about the factors which make 
for economic values. 

The next problem for us is how to disabuse our minds of certain 
“hand-me-down” opinions or truisms regarding our ability to choose 
goods on the basis of scrutiny, touch, and similar tests. Possibly in a 
past day when the production of textiles was a part of household industry, 
distinctions in quality could be detected by these means, because at that 
time there were few kinds and qualities and practically every person 


1 Presented at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association at Des 
Moines, June 28, 1928. 
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knew nearly everything there was to know about the production of goods. 
That day is far in the past, and we are now in a time when modern science 
and invention have made possible such a variety of qualities that even 
experts hesitate to trust to their subjective judgment alone. 

Another fallacy is that “more money means better goods.” On this 
point we need to go back to our analysis of values and find out what we 
mean by “better” goods. Is it more of the factors which make for 
economic value or for psychological value? Very often the presence of 
one precluded the other. For instance, fineness of texture may be 
pleasing and very desirable, but we must remember that added fineness 
increases cost of production and in many cases decreases service or 
durability. Is it economic or psychological value we are getting for the 
increase in price? And does this value mean better value to us? 

For those who have learned to look for more than psychological values, 
the next problem is how to secure reliable information from the producer 
and retailer. Over and over in our discussions of the buying problem 
with both students and club women we get this wail, “But what good 
does it do us to try and learn about the factors which make for economic 
value? The salespeople themselves don’t know any more about the 
goods they sell than we do, and when we ask questions they try to make 
us feel we are queer or crazy.” Hosiery offers a good example. Here are 
five brands of hose, all selling for $1.85. They are made of silk to the 
top, full-fashioned; we can get any color we wish, so all our psychological 
desires can be satisfied. But there is a great difference in texture, and, 
being thrifty, we want to get the brand that will give the longest wear. 
And so we ask for information about construction, about gauge, number 
of strands in the yarn, denier count, the kind of yarn used in the welt, 
boot, heel splice, heel, toe, and so on, but not the slightest information 
is forthcoming. The same conditions appear throughout the textile field. 
We have recently tested some eighteen kinds of bath towels. In these, 
the quality of the background is the important factor in durability. We 
have found a greater variety of quality than was indicated by price, and 
with the background covered by the pile, what is there to guide our 
choice? Again in a study of some twenty samples of pongee silk, there 
was a range in price from 59¢ to $2.50 per yard and a range in starch 
content of 5 to 35 per cent of the weight. And this starch content was 
determined on the loss of starch in one washing only. 

Our problem being thus defined, the first step towards its solution has 
been taken. What is the next in this one of consumers’ purchasing and 
the part that home economics may play in solving it? 
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First, every school having a textile laboratory should be doing research 
to help us distinguish between the factors which make for economic and 
for psychological values. Then, having defined the durability factors, 
we want this information given to us in the classification of the goods. 
This will prevent misjudgment and is as much to the advantage of the 
manufacturer as it is to the consumer. 

Second, it is the responsibility of home economists to see to it that 
every person with whom they discuss these questions understands what 
standardization is—that, in its true meaning, it is classification, and 
classification based on certain definite, measurable factors—that classi- 
fication and standardization do not limit variety but do define quality. 

Third, we must work with the manufacturer through organized groups 
to set up these classification standards. This work has begun and I 
believe will go steadily forward. The work of a large retail store is 
interesting in this relation. This store is not waiting for the manufac- 
turer to set up classifications but is itself having goods tested in the lab- 
oratory to define quality and is marking the goods in accordance with 
the results. The first line they have taken up is bath towels, and they 
are having the results printed in booklet form and are also using the 
condensed material in their shopping news. Each grade of bath towel 
will carry a poster giving measured price, size, tensile strength, thread 
count, weight, and absorption quality. Since manufacturers do not 
produce their towels according to classified standards, these qualities 
will vary in different lots; but this store will have each new lot tested 
and the data posted. This will enable the consumer to compare qualities 
on known data; it will inform the consumer about the factors which make 
for economic value and will assure her that the retailer is doing his best 
to help her to satisfy both economic and psychological needs. The 
response already given to this type of information insures the success 
of its use. 

To sum up, among the consumer buying problems the most urgent 
and the most important—also the most difficult—is to develop the 
ability to analyze products and to know what factors in them make for 
psychological values and what make for durability or economic values. 
The second is to find a right balance between psychological desires and 
economic needs. And third, to become articulate as individuals when 
shopping and as a group when asking for better sales methods. 
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THE COLLEGE TEXTILE LABORATORY AND ITS 
POSSIBILITIES! 


PAULINE G. BEERY MACK 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College 


The textile and textile chemistry departments of the various universi- 
ties and colleges of this country have assumed a position of considerable 
importance during the past few years. Not only have they been in- 
strumental in the training of teachers and of textile specialists for the 
business field, but they have also played a notable part in general textile 
affairs. This pioneer work has been done by comparatively few schools, 
but there is every indication that the number will be rapidly increased. 
In 1927, a questionnaire sent out to all college home economics depart- 
ments in the country showed surprisingly few colleges in which there 
were special laboratories for textiles or textile chemistry. In 1928, a 
similar questionnaire showed that a number of new laboratories had been 
established and that others were shortly to be installed.2 The subjects 
of studies made in such laboratories and reported to the textile section 
of the American Home Economics Association ranged all the way from 
the wearing qualities of rayon bloomers to the properties of mercuro- 
chrome with reference to its removal in dry cleaning.* In addition, we 
have the valuable and careful work carried on by Margaret Furry, 
holder of the Textile Section Standardization Fellowship, on “An Analy- 
sis of 130 Brands of Wide Cotton Sheeting,” and reported in the JouURNAL 
for June, 1928. 

Cooperation with Textile Manufacturers and Merchants. The estab- 
lishment of close relations between college textile laboratories and com- 
mercial concerns is proving of mutual benefit. A conspicuous example 
is the fellowship of $600 given annually by the Bon Marché Department 
Store of Seattle, Washington, to a student working in the textile depart- 
ment of the University of Washington under the direction of Professor 
Grace G. Denny. The holder combines textile testing for the Bon 
Marché Stores with university studies in textiles and textile chemistry. 
In addition, a number of other students at the University major in this 


1 Paper presented before the textile section of the American Home Economics Association 
at Des Moines, June 27, 1928. 

Any school interested in installing a textile laboratory may secure a list of equipment by 
writing to Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, chairman of textile section, American Home Economics 
Association, State College, Pennsylvania. 

3 See JouRNAL or Home Economics for October, 1928, pages 763 to 767. 
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field each year, and some of them later enter the business world as sales- 
promotion experts, stylists, costume designers, advisors in stores, and 
educational advertisers for textile manufacturers. 

The textile department of the University of Cincinnati under the di- 
rection of Professor Rosamond Cook has recently entered into a coopera- 
tive undertaking with one of the largest department stores in Cincinnati, 
as described on page 92. Professor Cook has also cooperated with 
stores in other places, giving lectures on textiles and textile standardiza- 
tion, and showing moving pictures of educational value to the textile 
field. 

The textiles and clothing section at the University of Minnesota, under 
Miss Ethel Phelps, has established contacts with the School of Business 
and looks forward to cooperating with it in the training of persons in- 
terested in textiles merchandising. Members of the staff have given 
many textile talks for retail and wholesale organizations and have done 
testing for local firms throughout the state. Through the general exten- 
sion division, textile classes are conducted for men and women employed 
in the city stores. 

The textile chemistry department of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, East Lansing, under the direction “f Professor Bruce E. Hartsuch, 
has done considerable work in cooperation with the Michigan Dry Goods 
Association. 

The home economics department of the Ohio State University at 
Columbus runs tests on fabrics for the Better Business Bureau as well 
as for stores. The department of textiles and clothing of Simmons 
College, Boston, runs tests for department stores; this work has included 
fading tests on guaranteed cotton prints. 

The textile department of the Illinois Women’s College, Jacksonville, 
has recently moved into new laboratories, and members of the staff 
have begun a plan of cooperation with local stores which is said to have 
proved very helpful to both parties. The department has tested fabrics 
for the stores and has helped in training sales-people in such subjects 
as textile composition, quality, methods of testing. 

At Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, the School of Household Science, under 
the direction of F. W. Howe, does testing for manufacturers and adver- 
tisers. At the Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York, the School of 
Home Economics runs tests for manufacturers and department stores; 
such problems as the proper pads for lithographing machines and the 
fireproofing of antiseptic gauze have been referred to it. 

The textile and textile chemistry departments of Iowa State College at 
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Ames, the Municipal University of Akron, Ohio, the Oregon Agricultural 
College at Corvallis, the University of Wisconsin at Madison, the New 
York State College of Home Economics at Ithaca, and the Pennsylvania 
State College at State College also report making tests for manufacturers 
or merchants or both. 

Testing for Institutions. Pennsylvania is the outstanding example of 
a state in which state-maintained institutions test their textile purchases 
in order to get the best value for the money. ‘The state testing labora- 
tory for the state institutions is at the Pennsylvania State College, 
State College. The laboratories were installed by the college, and the 
other state-maintained institutions were invited to make free use of them. 
One institution alone, Huntingdon Reformatory for Boys, has sent in 
approximately 150 samples during the past year. Samples sent in are 
always designated by number only, to avoid suspicion of bias. 

Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, has done textile testing 
for the purchasing agent of the college, as well as for the state police. 
The textile department of the University of Illinois has tested wool 
uniforms for the University. The University of Washington at Seattle, 
the Kansas State Agricultural College at Manhattan, and the Iowa 
State College at Ames have also done some testing for purchasing agents 
of their own and other institutions. 

Cooperation with Consumers. ‘There is probably not a textile or textile 
chemistry department in a college of this country which has not, at some 
time or other, made some tests on textile fabrics for private consumers. 
The following schools have specifically reported work of this sort: 


Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins 

University of Colorado, Boulder 

Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs 

University of Illinois, Urbana 

Iowa State College, Ames 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan 

Garland School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Worcester Domestic Science School, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

State Normal School, Keene, New Hampshire 

Mechanics Institute of Home Economics, Rochester, New York 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

State College of Home Economics, Ithaca, New York 

Ohio State University, Columbus 
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Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis 

The Pennsylvania State College, State College 

South Dakota State College, Brookings 

Utah Agricultural College, Logan 

State College of Home Economics, Pullman, Washington 
University of Washington, Seattle 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Cooperation with Textile Maintainance Agencies. Important research 
projects on correct methods of laundering the various textile fabrics 
have been carried out in college textile laboratories. With the exception 
of the University of Washington, Iowa State College, and the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, however, we have no record of cooperative projects 
being carried on in colleges in association with laundry or dry-cleaning 
interests. The University of Washington does testing for various laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establishments. Iowa State College holds an 
annual one-week short course for the Iowa State Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners. Members of the Dyers and Cleaners, Association as well 
as of the college faculty conduct classes and practicums. The equip- 
ment needed for the work is loaned by the tradesmen concerned. 

The Pennsylvania State College and the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion of Dyers and Cleansers have pursued a plan of cooperation for one 
year, which the Association has voted to continue for another year. 
In accordance with this plan a few members of the senior class in chemi- 
cal engineering are induced to go into the dry-cleaning industry. No 
more students are chosen than there are places for in the establishments 
of members of the Association, since there is no advantage in diverting 
men into a field when there is no opening for them. The men are chosen 
at the beginning of their senior year, those chosen having previously 
taken a course in dye chemistry. They are given special training in tex- 
tile chemistry, with emphasis on identification and properties of the 
various fibers. This is supplemented by special practicums in such 
subjects as spotting, practical dyeing, analysis of dry-cleaning reagents. 
Of the four men chosen last year, one went to the National Association 
of Dyers and Cleaners Institute, Silver Spring, Maryland, the day after 
commencement for a ten-week vocational course, after which he went 
into a plant at Oil City. The other three went to plants in Pittsburgh, 
Reading, and Sharon, where they will learn the technique of the industry 
by working through the departments, one by one. They will then in- 
stall small chemical laboratories in the plant and serve as chemical 
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advisors. The Pennsylvania dry-cleaning program as worked out in 
association with the State College also included such features as radio 
talks and popular lectures by members of the college staff, all with the 
two-fold purpose of getting correct information about dry cleaning to the 
public and of getting the public’s wants in dry cleaning to the cleaners. 

Problems Awaiting Solution. In spite of the increasing amount of 
work done in the various universities and colleges of the country, there 
are many important problems awaiting solution. 

Investigation is needed of the hygienic properties of textiles. In 
fact, the hygienic aspects of clothing, both physical and bacteriological, 
offer a field which has, as yet, attracted but few workers, and in which 
research is as seriously needed as in any other phase of textiles. 

The progress which we as consumers have made toward standardiza- 
tion of textiles has settled nothing for all time, but has merely opened up 
new fields for investigation. Now that the manufacturers have agreed 
to work with us in the standardization of sheeting, the question at once 
arises as to what our basis of classification of sheeting will be. We have 
plenty of laboratory tests to start us on the way to standardizing sheet- 
ing according to the best present methods. But who can now say that 
our tensile strength test or abrasion test or any other of our laboratory 
tests represents conditions to which the sheet in question will be subjected 
in actual wear? More work is needed—work done by many interests, 
working cooperatively if possible. 

The textile testing service offered by a few state colleges to the other 
institutions of their respective states should be extended to every state 
in the union. As more and more research is done to show just what kind 
of tests are best, these state laboratories will improve their practices, 
but they should be founded and operative now, in order to help during 
the experimental period and to give the institutions of the state the best 
service possible at the present time. If the colleges take the initiative 
in this movement, the other state institutions will follow gladly, even 
though they do not now know that they can buy more economically if 
they have a testing laboratory at their disposal. 

The advent of the textile testing laboratory and the recent addition of 
stylists and consumers’ consultants to the staffs of many textile firms 
has shown that teaching is not the only job open to women in this field, 
and a committee of the textile section of the American Home Economics 
Association has undertaken to study its possibilities. One of their aims 
is to outline the personal qualifications for workers in the various parts of 
the fields, as well as the type of training which the colleges should offer. 
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Another type of work greatly needed by those in the textile field is 
the standardization of textile testing methods. Many obsolete methods 
are still found in the textbooks and tend to confuse the worker. Serious 
difficulties also arise from lack of uniformity in methods; for example, 
for such a simple test as determining the percentage of cotton in a wool- 
cotton mixture, there are hardly two laboratories which proceed in the 
same way. With these needs in mind, the following statement was 
included in the program of work for the textile section this year: 


To review and summarize published research on such subjects as shrinkage 
and color fastness, and to make these summaries available to members of the 
section; to consider the possibility and, if deemed advisable, to organize co- 
operative research among the members of the section on methods of deter- 
mining specific textile properties and constituents, with the object of publish- 
ing recommended methods of textile analysis under the auspices of the textile 
section. 


Colleges and universities are being asked to cooperate by running check 
tests. 

Cooperative Research. It has been repeatedly suggested that the sec- 
tion should sponsor a few broad research problems, to which the various 
colleges could make contributions. Though this has not yet seemed 
feasible, the research committee has been asked to collect and dissemi- 
nate information concerning the general types of research which are most 
needed in the textile field, in the hope that more laboratories will under- 
take work along these lines. 
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SEWING IN THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


MARGARET HIGBEE 
Assistant Supervisor of Home Economics, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In the Minneapolis public schools, homemaking education begins in 
the seventh grade. In this and the eighth grade, our program is divided 
equally between foods and clothing. This is our elementary department. 
Here we find out most enthusiastic workers, each bubbling over with the 
desire to do. Here we have our keenest listeners, ever alert, eager for 
each step, not from the standpoint of final goal, but from the need of 
knowing what to do next and how todoit. Here the foundations of our 
work are laid. Our task is to analyze essentials carefully and to give 
each pupil means of knowing when she has attained them. Our main 
objectives in the sewing for these grades may be thus stated: 


To give a working knowledge of the care and use of tools and equipment. 
To establish correct and healthful working habits. 

To develop skill in hand and machine work. 

To develop ability in self-direction, self-appraisal, and self-control. 

To give a working knowledge of necessary processes carried on in the home. 


The sewing program for these grades includes the making of a cooking 
uniform, articles of underwear, and a simple cotton dress. These form 
the basis for our instruction in constructive processes. These processes 
are performed by the use of the machine and simple hand stitches. From 
the child’s standpoint, nothing offers quite so great happiness and satis- 
faction as the feeling that comes when the plans that have been made are 
carried out with reasonable success. Hence, we should try to give each 
pupil some means of measuring her success in the machine and hand- 
work required in her project. 

In using a machine, each child needs to know two things—how to 
stitch near a folded edge, as in stitching a hem, and how to stitch away 
from an edge, as in the first stitching of any seam. In her first attempt 
at either of these, it is discouraging to a girl to work with a threaded 
machine, because this usually means tiresome ripping. She may prove 
to herself that she can stitch by means of a simple paper exercise. First 
she removes all threads from the machine, then takes a piece of brown 
wrapping-paper and folds it lengthwise. To stitch near the folded 
edge, she uses the inner toe of the presser foot as her guide and guides 
the paper so that the folded edge comes next to the inner toe. When she 
opens up the fold after her first attempt, it will undoubtedly show two 
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decidedly wavy lines of perforations. If she continues practicing, 
refolding, and restitching through two thicknesses only, she will soon 
find that her perforations are parallel. Then she can fold and stitch a 
paper hem, being sure that the folded edge, which is to be held in place, 
lies next to the inner toe of the presser foot. Upon unfolding, if the two 
lines of perforations are parallel, she is ready to use a threaded machine. 
This experience will aid her greatly in seeing what her real task is and in 
making her first attempt at finished work a real achievement. She needs 
this practice to gain a correct mental picture of the stitching required in 
finishing hems, facings, or felled seams. 

Often a corner needs to be turned in a hem of her first real garment. 
She may practice on a double corner fold of paper, stitch through the four 
thicknesses to the corner, leave the needle in the paper while raising the 
presser foot to swing the paper in place, lower the presser foot, and then 
complete the stitching. If the unfolded paper shows a perfect ‘“‘cross- 
roads” of parallel perforations, she is ready to do the work. She has 
won her race, by her own exertion. 

Next comes stitching away from the edge. Here again she is to use 
the inner toe as a guide. Usually her first experience is with a seam as 
wide as the presser foot. Using folded paper, she may practice until 
perforations are comparatively parallel. Then, still using an unthreaded 
machine, she may use a seam basted on material similar to berkeley 
cambric, in which the line of perforations is perfectly evident so that she 
can readily see the degree of perfection. 

This practice period does much for both pupil and teacher. The 
pupil gains foot control, hand control, machine control. She develops 
self-direction and self-appraisal. The teacher emphasizes posture and 
care of machine and has the pupil become familiar with the names of the 
parts of the machine as she needs to know them. The teacher has a 
check on pupil accomplishment and develops a safeguard against pupil 
discouragement. When the final stitching with thread is done, it is as 
near perfection as a child of that age and experience is capable of. 

How much hand work is necessary for a seventh and eighth grade 
girl? What hand stitches does she use most frequently? On analysis 
of the articles to be made, we find that only four hand stitches are fre- 
quently repeated: basting, hemming, overhanding, overcasting. Of 
these, the first two are used most. Even basting is closely related to 
running and gathering; all require the same hand motion, the same needle 
motion, the same use of the thimble. Hemming is used in finishing hems, 
bindings, facings, patching, and in places where stitching is not desire- 
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able for finishing. Overhanding, used to hold two folded or finished 
edges together, and overcasting, used to protect unfinished edges, are 
occasionally needed. 

How can we help each pupil in our large classes to measure her own 
accomplishment in these different stitches? One way which has worked 
well is to use a graded scale based on the results of practice in the class 
itself. Each pupil is given a piece of material for practice similar to that 
upon which her hand work is to be finally done. Using thread of con- 
trasting color so that the results are evident, she sews four or five inches 
in whichever of these hand stitches she is working on for approved mas- 
tery. When the pieces have been collected, two or three of the class 
sort them into eight piles, according to their approach to perfection. 
Then two representative samples, one showing the right, and the other 
the wrong side, are selected from each pile and mounted on a chart or the 
bulletin board, with percentage of perfection indicated. Those in the 
best group wouid be scored 80 per cent, those in the next 70 per cent, 
and so on, down to 20 per cent. Each pupil will be keenly interested in 
seeing how her work is rated. If her accomplishment is 60 per cent or 
better, she may proceed on the article in hand. If below, she must prac- 
tice until her work is up to or above the required standard. 

The advantages of such a scale are that it is based on the work of the 
group itself and on work done on material similar to that used in the final 
accomplishment. It also gives the pupil a much clearer idea of how 
good and bad work looks than a pictured scale can do. She can handle 
the material and examine both right and wrong sides. Moreover, she 
feels sure that eventually she can do as well as any classmate. 

If accomplishment is lower than the standard required in such gar- 
ments, the teacher should help the pupil to study her case. It will 
aid her to realize that for each hand stitch there is a definite spacing, 
position, and handling of the needle: 


Spacing Position of Stitch Position of Needle 
Even basting Even Parallel to edge Parallel to edge to be 
held in place 
Hemming Close Slant on both sides Slight slant toward edge 
being held down 
Overhanding Rather Long slant on wrong _— Straight across top of 
close side. Small per- two folded or fin- 
pendicular picks on ished edges 
right side 


Overcasting 4” apart Slant alike on both Pierce from back to- 
+” deep sides ward worker 
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When the pupil has these three qualities firmly in mind concerning the 
stitch in question, she will find that her accomplishment improves. 

The elements of garment construction needed for these grades in mak- 
ing the articles outlined are the three seams—plain, French, and fell— 
and the three edge finishes—hem, facing, and binding. The pupil needs 
a standard for judging her accomplishment with each of these, just as 
she did with machine and hand stitching. Scales for these standards 
may be made in a similar way to that for hand stitches. She will find 
that the perfection of her accomplishment with these is due to her accu- 
racy of measurement and her mastery of machine sewing and of hand work. 

The final feat, making a dress, gives the pupil a practical test of her 
ability to apply these stitches and elements of construction which she 
has been measuring. She will frequently use the basting and hemming 
stitches and, less frequently, overhanding and overcasting. She will also 
often need to stitch on the machine both near and away from the edge. 
All seams will call for plain seaming, some will probably be finished as 
French while others will perhaps be felled. A facing on the right side 
may finish the neck line or the bottom of the sleeve; of, if there is an 
attached collar or cuffs, there may be a facing on the wrong side to cover 
the seam. A binding may finish the edge of the collar and cuffs. 

Thus, an important part of the teacher’s task in sewing work in the 
seventh and eighth grades is constantly to remind the pupil to measure 
her accomplishment so that each repetition of an experience will bring 
her nearer to the standard of attainment. We must lead her to feel that 
only intelligent practice makes perfect. We must also arrange that the 
sequence of problems selected for her calls for the frequent repetition 
of necessary experiences, each being considered with regard to the rela- 
tive difficulty of performance. By so doing we shall be attaining the 
objectives set up for the work, and the girls will be acquiring a working 
knowledge of their tools, establishing proper habits of work, and de- 
veloping skill in hand and machine sewing. More than this, they will 
develop their ability to direct and judge their own work and will gain 
familiarity with processes necessary in the home. 


OPEN FORUM 


Student Labor in Educational Institutions. A study of oper- 
ating costs in college dormitories and cafeterias' shows that the majority 
of educational institutions employ students for short periods, supple- 
mentary to full-time employment of regular employees. For ordinary 
task in the house and food departments, the methods of payment used 
are: 


A specified rate in cash per hour 

Meals of definite value in return for time worked 
Time check of definite value applied on meal bills 
Room in return for time worked 

Credit in the home economics courses 


The compensation varies as follows: 


25 cents to 75 cents per hour, cash 
1 hour service per day for room 

1 hour service for one meal 

3 hours service for three meals 

2 hours service for three meals 

4 hours service for room and meals 
3 hours service for room and meals 


There is an increasing tendency to pay a definite rate in cash for a 
specified time. The rate varies from 25 cents to 75 cents per hour. 
The popular rate is 50 cents. The amount earned is deducted from the 
student’s bill. 

A comparatively small number of residence halls use student labor 
for all household duties. Wherever this is done among girls and women 
students, janitor service is used for heavy work such as scrubbing floors, 
caring for furnace, and carrying heavy loads. 

Students are assigned daily tasks which they are expected to complete 
in 3 hour, 1 hour, 2 hours, 3 hours, or 4 hours respectively, according to 
the organization in the institutions involved. 


1 Editor’s Note: This study is to be the subject of a longer article in an early issue of the 
JourNAL oF Home Economics. 
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In one institution requiring } hour per student, the time is used in the 
food department and is adequate for all food preparation and service 
for 150 people, with the exception of 4 hours which are distributed among 
several students in addition to their regular time. 

Wherever 1 hour is used the time is sufficient for both house and food 
departments, exclusive of waitress service. 

Recognition of the quality of work performed increases both efficiency 
and the educational value. The following methods are successfully 
used: 


Work graded and reported with other school or college grades 
Work graded and paid for according to quality 

Promotion, through merit only, to supervisor of group 
Recommendations given for satisfactory work 


Does student labor pay economically, socially, educationally? Eco- 
nomically, it is an advantage to the student but not necessarily to the 
institution. Paid employees demand higher wages but accomplish 
the work in less time, the time required for students being approximately 
20 per cent greater than that from full-time employees. Socially and 
educationally, student labor is of value primarily in institutions where all 
students do a certain amount of work. It tends to dignify the com- 
mon task, to establish correct standards of living, to create a home 
atmosphere, and to promote cooperation, school spirit, and democracy. 
It also teaches correct procedures in cookery, household engineering, 
organization, and management. However, these results are only 
possible when a trained and capable director is in charge, when demands 
on time are fair, when a healthful attitude is shown toward work, and 
when the point of view is at all times educational. 

ALIce M. ZABRISKIE AND MARY DE GARMO BRYAN, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dental Defects in Relation to Child Nutrition. The standards 
for good teeth of children, as given by Dr. Hugh Chaplin in his list of 
the signs of good nutrition in the JouRNAL or Home Economics for 
September, 1926, are: 


The teeth of a healthy child are strong and placed far enough apart for their 
alignment to be even. The grinding surfaces of the lateral teeth meet di- 
rectly. The upper incisors and canines slightly overlap the lower, providing 
the scissor-like action intended for these teeth. All of the teeth are clean, 
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smooth, well enameled, and free from caries. The gums are firm. It is ob- 
vious that dental defects include not only dirty, carious teeth but poor enamel, 
malocclusion, and spongy, retracted gums. 


In judging the findings of a recent survey of food habits and health, 
made at the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, one of the 
most difficult problems was the evaluating of the data on dental condi- 
tions, either by themselves or in relation to nutrition. 

Without definition, the term “dental defect” represents, of course, 
an almost meaningless composite. Not alone must gingive and occlusion 
be considered along with the teeth themselves, but also wide variations 
among the types of teeth. To aid in reducing such a mass of data to a 
form in which it may be critically analyzed, the following suggestions 
are presented: 


1. In dealing with records of children’s teeth, data must first be separated 
into those on deciduous and those on permanent teeth. 

2. In reporting observations on permanent teeth of children, percentages 
should be calculated on number erupted, not on normal adult number. 

3. With varying ages as normal time of eruption of different teeth and, more 
important still, with widely varying tendencies toward decay among the kinds 
of permanent teeth, data should be divided according to teeth: incisors, ca- 
nines, bicuspids, and molars. In the Massachusetts survey, conditions were 
found which in general correspond with those reported by the British Com- 
mittee for the Investigation of Dental Disease. Canines, especially the 
lower, are least subject to caries. The incisors have the next larger proportion 
of decay, about one and one-half times that of the canines. The bicuspids 
come third, the percentage of decay here being approximately one-fourth more 
than for the incisors. Second molars are four times as subject to caries as the 
bicuspids, while the rate for first molars is eight times that for bicuspids, or 
fifteen times that for canines. Upper and lower teeth of the same type also 
vary in susceptibility to caries. Beginning with the central incisors and 
continuing through the first bicuspid, upper teeth have more caries than the 
corresponding lower ones; from this point backward, the lower teeth have the 
higher rates of decay. 

4. To facilitate statistical treatment, it is well to choose one type of tooth 
for purposes of comparison. The four first permanent (or six-year) molars 
are well adapted for this, since they are normally early to erupt and, therefore, 
more likely to be present in the mouths of most of the children examined. 

5. In a discussion of caries, from the point of view of nutrition, both filled 
and unfilled cavities, a so extractions of permanent teeth, should be included. 

6. Among children of elementary school age, fissures and pits should be 
included among the factors to be used in evaluating dental conditions. 
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7. Unfairness may arise from comparisons between a group of children 
having had dental care and another group whose teeth have not had such 


attention. 

8. Sex does not appear to be a factor of prime importance in the teeth of 
children from six to sixteen years of age. Race, on the other hand, should be 
considered. Age must also be taken into account because of the increasing 


chances for decay as the child grows older. 


Once a fair criterion for evaluating conditions of teeth has been found, 
it remains to be seen how dental conditions can be related to nutritional 
status. No one of the indices of health can be used to the exclusion of 
others in judging children singly or in groups; and data on dental con- 
ditions have many of the same limitations as those on any other single 
measure of health. However, since goodly supplies of calcium, vitamins 
A and C, and sunshine have all been shown to be necessary for the for- 
mation of good teeth in prenatal and postnatal life, conversely, it may 
be assumed that when excellent dental conditions exist these nutritive 
factors have been present; and, when dental conditions are bad, the 


search for the cause may well begin in a study of these elements of the . 


diet. 
EsTHER S. 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Amherst. 


A Club for Household Employees. The Sunny Side Club, a 
group of sixty-five household employees, is the outgrowth of the much- 
felt need in the Young Women’s Christian Association of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

While there has always been an industrial department in our local 
Association, the few girls employed at domestic work had never been 
able to take an active part in the regular factory clubs, because long 
hours prevented them from coming on any evenings but Thursday and 
Sunday. Moreover, they felt they could not discuss their problems of 
domestic work with girls who had no experience in it. 

So, three years ago, with the help of the industrial secretary, we got a 
list of cooperative employers from our employment bureau. To these 
we sent letters telling them that a club was to be organized for domestic 
workers and that tea would be served every Thursday afternoon from 
four to six. The employers cooperated by urging the girls to attend these 
teas. The girls had a meeting and elected officers and decided on the 
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name, Sunny Side Club. At first, there were from eight to twenty girls 
present at the meetings. 

Since then we have made progress. Each year a girl is chosen to go to 
the Wisconsin Summer School for Workers in Industry. Her scholar- 
ship is supported by the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
other clubs of St. Paul. 

We also have a group of girls who attend the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association Industrial Regional Conference each year. In order to 
raise the necessary money to send these girls to the conference, the club 
puts on two one-act plays each year. Some of these plays were ‘“‘Neigh- 
bors” by Zona Gale, ““T'wo Slatterns and a King” by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, and ‘“‘The Wonder Hat” by Goodman and Heck. 

Through these conferences, we have studied the problems of our work 
and found many girls do not have any place to spend their Sunday after- 
noons. As very few have private sitting rooms in which to entertain 
their friends, we opened our club to them by serving Sunday suppers. 
Our membership has increased through these suppers, and girls who are 
strange in the city have found it a great comfort to have a place to come 
on Sunday when no other place is open to them and also to meet friends 
of their own class. 

We have invited a few students from the colleges to these suppers 
from time to time and have found them a great help, as we learn from 
them of their college life and they learn from us of our industrial life. 
There are no cliques among our girls, for we all work in harmony. 

The girls in the club find it difficult to meet men under satisfactory 
circumstances, and because our girls are of marriageable age, we have 
had parties and dances where we have asked boys to come and bring their 
boy friends, and we have been very successful in this. 

We have a great turnover in our membership each year due to mar- 
riages, to girls leaving the city, and to some going into other kinds of 
work. 

The club is active ten months of the year. We have recently arranged 
club classes in fancy cookery, dramatics, gymnasium work, and swimming. 
There has been a great interest shown in these classes, and we hope as 
new interest develops to add new classes. 

We are proud of our Sunny Side Club and feel that every city should 
have a club like this—and may they be as harmonious as ours! 

BERDENA UNDERDAHL, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Pressure-Cooker Operation in Home Canning. Housewives have 
been urged to process meats and non-acid vegetables in the pressure 
cooker instead of by the cold- or hot-pack hot-water-bath methods 
formerly in general use in home canning, but many have not been suc- 
cessful with the pressure cooker. This is not surprising if one considers 
the wide variance in the directions given in the various bulletins on 
canning. Among the directions for operating the petcock of the pres- 
sure cooker, one finds: No specifications at all, keeping the petcock closed 
throughout the processing of vegetables and meats, keeping the petcock 
open until the steam escapes in a steady stream, and allowing three 
minutes to elapse after steam issues from the petcock before closing. To 
determine which of the methods advocated is the best, a series of tests 
was made in connection with an investigation of heat penetration in 
meats and vegetables processed in glass containers.' 

The petcock of a pressure cooker containing glass pint jars of string 
beans was handled as follows: kept closed throughout the entire proc- 
essing procedure, closed at the appearance of steam, left open three 
minutes after the appearance of steam, and left open from seven to ten 
minutes after the appearance of the steam. Temperature readings of 
the interior of the pint jars, of the water in the cooker, and of the steam 
or retort were taken at five minute intervals by means of thermocouples 
and a potentiometer. 

The differences between the temperature indicated by the pressure 
gauge and the thermocouple readings were 4°F. when the petcock was 
closed five and seven minutes after the appearance of steam, 8°F. when 
the petcock was closed three minutes after the appearance of steam, and 
39°F. when kept closed throughout processing. The pressure as recorded 
on the gauge of the cooker is generally considered as an index of the tem- 
perature of the interior of the retort, yet the results obtained make it 
evident that the temperature of the retort, as indicated by the pressure- 
gauge readings, may differ markedly from the actual temperatures, as 
indicated by thermocouple readings. With temperatures which may 
vary from 4°F. to 39°F. from those indicated by the pressure gauge, 
according to the method of manipulating the petcock, it is not surpris- 
ing that spoilage occurs in products processed in the pressure cooker. 

Since the closest agreement between the theoretical and the observed 
retort temperatures was secured when the steam was allowed to escape 


1 Studies in Home Canning III. Heat Penetration in Meats and Vegetables Processed in 
Glass Containers. Gail M. Redfield, P. Mabel Nelson, and Gertrude Sunderlin. Jowa 
State College J. Science, 3, 7-27 (1928). 
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for seven minutes before the petcock was closed, it would appear that 
directions for the use of the pressure cooker should specify that the pet- 
cock of the cooker should not be closed until steam has been evident for 
five minutes and preferably for seven minutes. 

A pressure cooker should be equipped with a thermometer to indicate 
the temperature of the retort as well as with a pressure gauge. Such a 
device would be a marked improvement to the present type of pressure 
cooker. 

P. MABEL NELSON 

Gait M. REDFIELD 
GERTRUDE SUNDERLIN, 
Towa State College, Ames. 


Conference on the Problems of the Household Manager. The 
second annual Conference on Household Problems, organized by the 
department of home economics of the University of Chicago with the 
cooperation of the Chicago Woman’s Aid, Chicago Woman’s Club, 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Illinois Home Economics Association, Illinois League of Women 
Voters, and the Woman’s City Club of Chicago, was held at the Univer- 
sity on the afternoon and evening of December 10, 1928. These confer- 
ences have a double purpose, as was brought out by Miss Blunt, presid- 
ing at the opening session. The women’s organizations cooperate not 
only to learn the newest developments in home management that the 
university can present, but especially to point out to the professional 
home economics woman the needs of the educated woman who is man- 
aging a home. After a cordial word of welcome from Acting President 
Frederic C. Woodward of the University of Chicago, Mrs. Gilbreth, 
well-known as an author, industrial psychologist, and successful home- 
maker, stated the problem of the conference in its twofold aspect— 
emphasis on the essential unity of ““management”’ in whatever field it may 
occur, and the need for concrete findings and application in the field of 
the home. 

Miss Hildegarde Kneeland of the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics was the principal speaker of the afternoon and presented a paper 
which is a milestone in the discussion of the use of the housewife’s time. 
Hitherto, people have always speculated, now they have facts, obtained 
from the first careful study of that question through time records of one 
“average’’ week each, of two thousand housewives, both urban and rural. 
Miss Kneeland showed clearly that homemaking is still a full-time job, 
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even an overtime job on the farm, if we accept the forty-eight-hour week 
_as a standard for work. Rural women exceed this standard on the aver- 
age. Possibilities for reducing home-labor time were touched upon, as 
was the accompanying problem of how to fill in the leisure which will 
eventually result. Her findings were challenged later in one respect, 
namely, that a composite picture of housewives’ time may be less true 
than a series of pictures of the time of housewives with families in the 
different stages of development. Miss Kneeland finished her paper with 
valuable concrete suggestions on the making of a time budget. 

Discussion was opened by M. Attie Souder, who emphasized the point 
made by Miss Kneeland of seeing the problem whole before making a 
time schedule; continued by Mrs. Edward Dwight Pomeroy, who gave 
the point of view of young domestic servants; and Miss Lillian Kemp, 
who stressed business training as a preparation for effective home man- 
agement. The afternoon session closed with questions and general dis- 
cussion from the floor. 

At the evening meeting, Mrs. Gilbreth inspired her hearers to follow 
the program she suggested. She made no strong claims for household 
efficiency, but said modestly: ‘“These look like possible methods of im- 
proving household management. Are you interested in them?” Her 
insistence that one must enjoy the method as well as the improvement in 
order to get results was the more forceful because she herself is a living 
answer to the criticism that efficiency takes the soul out of those who 
practice it. After presenting her topic in terms borrowed from industry, 
Mrs. Gilbreth translated these ideas into specific household suggestions 
and amplified them when answering the later bombardment of questions. 
She differentiated between the parts of the efficiency program which 
can be done in the individual home and the parts which should be studied 
under controlled laboratory conditions by trained people. This last 
point was illustrated by a very appropriate exhibit of time studies and 
tests on small household equipment prepared by Mrs. Mary Koll Heiner 
of the University of Chicago. 

Discussion was opened by Mrs. Joseph Z. Schneider, vice-president of 
the American ociety of Czechoslovakian Engineers, who urged an in- 
ternational forum on household management problems. Mrs. Katha- 
rine Dummer Fisher followed and emphasized the very important note of 
considering ultimate values in any household efficiency program. Mrs. 
Gilbreth countered this point by saying that, since the family is an edu- 
cational group, its efficiency lies in the degree it educates, not in the de- 
gree it turns out perfect material products in record time. Mrs. Heiner 
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urged the development of an analytical attitude in the home woman as 
a necessary preliminary to setting up time studies; and Mrs. Wilbur 
E. Fribley deplored the natural result of untrained and inefficient 
methods in the home, namely, hatred of household tasks. 

Perhaps not the least of the values of the conference lay in the dignify- 
ing of the problems of the household as attested by the scholarly material 
presented by Miss Kneeland, the enthusiastic presence of Mrs. Gilbreth, 
and the eager participation of the five hundred interested women from 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

Irma H. Gross, 
Michigan State College, Lansing. 


Elizabeth Hyde. Miss Hyde, whose death occurred in Brooklyn, 
New York, on November 12, 1928, made a contribution to home eco- 
nomics education during her forty-seven years of teaching at Hampton 
Institute that will be held in grateful remembrance by all who came under 
her influence. Having gone to Hampton as a young girl after studying 
at the Framingham Normal, Miss Hyde worked with that magnetic 
leader, General Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Institute, and her 
attitude toward the training of Hampton girls and women was colored 
by his philosophy. Before vocational studies had become a cult, the 
Hampton student was learning to do by doing. Daily life at Hampton 
was a preparation for adult life. The school dormitory was a practice 
house long before the latter word had acquired educational significance. 
Daily living bore the imprint of the social graces as well as of high sani- 
tary standards. 

With the rich sense of humor which gave charm to her personality, 
Miss Hyde loved in later years to recount the first kitchen-garden 
lessons which she had given to the little colored children at Whittier 
School after she had been to New York City to learn the kitchen-garden 
system from Miss Emily Huntington. She followed the development of 
the home economics movement in its various phases, numbered many of 
its leaders among her friends, and was present at some of the important 
national meetings. Her interests embraced both the educational and the 
institutional phases of the work. Many of those now teaching in the 
colored schools of the south have a higher vision of the value of education 
for the home because of the interpretation which she gave them of the 
subject. With Miss Hyde, teaching was a natural gift, one which she in 
turn imparted to others. 
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Student’s dormitories all over the country owe to Hampton a stand- 
ard that has seldom been exceeded. Miss Hyde was ever ready to share 
with others those measures which lead to excellence in dormitory prac- 
tice. Her interest in the school laundry made it a place which the visi- 
tor was sure to enjoy seeing. She was ambitious to have the school 
equipment and organization keep pace with that in industrial plants. 
Periods of rest and the mid-morning lunch were introduced for the stu- 
dent workers. The esthetic sense was allowed satisfaction in the attrac- 
tive mending rooms filled with plants and in the drying room where 
finished pieces were hung, so that harmonious color combinations would 
delight the eye. The rhythmic beauty of the motions of the efficient 
worker was called to one’s attention. But one was made to understand 
that beyond every thing that was done with the hands for the physical 
well-being of resident and visitor at Hampton, Miss Hyde’s great work 
was character-building and that no task was so humble but that its 
proper performance might contribute toward the enrichment of the 
personality. 

Visitors from all over the world have sought Hampton Institute be- 
cause it has always been one of the unique schools of the country. With 
splendid insight, Miss Hyde was able to enrich the life at Hampton 
through the contribution which such visitors made in their talks with 
her and with the girls in their chapel periods, and thus a foretaste of the 
international home economics interests of today early had beginning at 
Hampton. No visitor who had the opportunity to talk with Miss Hyde 
left Hampton without feeling the force of the fine personality that con- 
tributed so richly to the life of the girls and through them to the homes 
from which they came. 

When Miss Hyde retired from active service five years ago, her work 
was finished. She knew that a new era had dawned. The younger 
workers who have followed her recognize with ever increasing gratitude 
the splendid foundations which she laid and the magnitude of the task 
which she did with every appearance of ease because she loved the work. 

CARRIE ALBERTA LYFORD, 
Home Information Center, Boston, Massachusetts. 


EDITORIAL 


Home Economics in Negro Schools. The development of home 
economics in negro schools is a phase of the home economics movement 
whose social and economic importance is often overlooked. The Jour- 
NAL is glad to publish in this issue two articles which deal with its early 
beginnings, the one by Miss Lyford on page 113 and that by Miss Jacobs 
on page 85. 

Like so many valuable features of negro education, the beginnings of 
home economics for negroes owed much to Hampton Institute and es- 
pecially to Miss Hyde, who guided the early growth in the instruction 
there. Of her personality and service, Miss Lyford writes with the 
understanding and sympathy of a former associate. Her spirit, like 
that of the whole Institute, has been a vital force in many of the schools 
where Hampton graduates have worked, conspicuous among them being, 
of course, Tuskegee Institute. 

The educational adventure recounted by Miss Jacobs, although it 
differed in character from the work at Hampton, was permeated by the 
same high ideals, and the workers at Norfolk undoubtedly profited by 
the experience and counsel of their neighbors across the bay. Whereas 
Miss Hyde’s problem was to make teachers and leaders out of students 
in a widely recognized, well-managed, well-equipped school, Miss Breed 
and her associates were working among people of the lowest economic 
and cultural level, and in the beginning faced the bitter opposition of 
their own race and caste—an opposition which considered them literally 
as social outcasts. Moreover, they were pioneering in a new type of 
education—a method which seems to have developed almost spontane- 
ously from their effort to make practical application of the industrial 
arts idea. 

Industrial and domestic arts were very recent arrivals in American 
schools, and there was no general agreement as to the best methods. 
“Learning by doing” may be a commonplace today, but it was a new 
idea to formal education thirty years ago, and it aroused as much opposi- 
tion and scepticism as was heard five or ten years ago about what we 
call “progressive education.”” Not a few of the elements of our present 
methods in home economics extension had their counterpart in this work 
undertaken among Virginia negroes fifteen or twenty years before the 
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passage of the Smith-Lever bill. In fact, Miss Breed’s work is a strik- 
ing example of how a person of broad vision and practical good sense will 
find the way to accomplish a new purpose, leaving it to those who come 
after to define and classify and formalize the processes. 

It would have been too much to expect that the progress of home eco- 
nomics in negro schools should have maintained throughout the high 
character of these two enterprises. The field was too extended, the 
growth came too rapidly, the workers were too inexperienced, and the 
funds were too meager. Some idea of what has happened and what is 
being done to aid the movement is given in the paper, ““The Development 
of Home Economics in Negro Schools” by R. S. Wilkinson in the Jour- 
NAL for June, 1928, and in “Home Economics in Negro Schools” by Miss 
Lyford in November, 1923. Statistics of negro schools have recently 
been published by the United States Bureau of Education, and the survey 
of Land-Grant Colleges which the Bureau is making will supplement the 
picture with accurate information on the status of home economics in 


the state college for negroes. 


Appropriations for the Bureau of Home Economics. The Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Bill for the fiscal year ending June, 1930, includes 
$137,281 for the Bureau of Home Economics. Though this sum is meager 
in comparison with the allotments to most other bureaus of the Depart- 
ment, it is at least gratifying to remember that it is about $19,000 larger 
than the appropriation for the present year. Of this increase, $6,000 is for 
studies of the properties of wool used for clothing, about $3,000 for the 
employment of additional specialists in food utilization, and $10,000 to 
speed up the work on the revision of the important but out-of-date 
bulletin, “The Chemical Composition of American Food Materials.” 

The Bureau began in 1923 with an appropriation of $50,000. Its 
friends knew that it had to prove its worth before really adequate appro- 
priations would be forthcoming and that this would take some time. In 
five years the appropriations have been nearly trebled, the Bureau has 
been slowly but steadily gaining friends both in and out of Congress. 
So far so good. But is it enough? 

To know that appropriations have trebled is gratifying, but it is not 
so gratifying to remember that the appropriation is still by far the small- 
est made to any bureau in the department; the next larger, to the Bureau 
of Public Roads, is more than three times as large, and the largest of all, 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry, is over one hundred times as large. 
This disproportion does not mean that the Bureau of Home Economics 
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has been tried and found wanting but rather that not enough people have 
yet realized its possibilities to see that it gets a fair chance. It is suffer- 
ing not from opposition but from indifference, tinged with ridicule. 

Most men think of the home as an individual affair and nobody’s 
business but its own. They admit that the economic investment in a 
home may be a big one from the point of view of the owners, but it 
looks so small in comparison with investments in commerce and indus- 
try or even agriculture that it seems hardly worth dignified consideration 
such as is given to a factory or the corner grocery store or a herd of cows. 
In fact, the very idea of putting any domestic concern on a par with real 
business seems to tickle masculine risibles as surely as a bit of profanity 
or a reference to the Volstead Act. When the harassed newspaper edi- 
tor with a little space to fill looks through his folder for suggestions, a 
release about how to cook the Christmas dinner or how to make a bib for 
baby is likely to seem a godsend because it’s so easy to be funny about. 
And if he happens to be endowed with a caustic pen and enjoys taking a 
crack at paternalism in government, his editorial may sound as if it were 
directed against work such as that of the Bureau of Home Economics 
though such a motive may never have entered his mind. Another thing 
that gives home economics hard sledding is the masculine superstition 
that women are born with the ability to keep house and train children 
and that their wanting help is all folderol. 

It should not be so hard to prove that what affects a million homes to 
the extent of one dollar each affects the national wealth to the extent of a 
million dollars—a quite respectable sum, even to the business world; 
nor that the real value of wages depends not only on their amount but 
also on the skill with which they are spent; nor that the conditions making 
for physical welfare are as worthy of study in our homes as in the mills and 
factories where we work; nor yet that scientific knowledge must supple- 
ment instinct and tradition if our homes are to maintain their function 
of rearing and refreshing us in a world where material and social standards 
change almost over night. 

A curious element in the situation is that, so far as many individual 
members of Congress can see, women are almost as indifferent as men, 
though their feeling toward the significance of home problems is very 
different and they must realize more clearly the practical value of re- 
search into such subjects. This lack of interest is doubly unfortunate. 
For one thing, members of Congress are becoming more and more sensi- 
tive to the demands of women constituents, and the opinions of the ladies 
carry much more weight than they used to. Moreover, whether we like 
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it or not, most men think of home economics as distinctly a women’s 
interest, and if the women themselves don’t trouble about it, why should 
the men? 

Can anything be done to overcome this indifference to the value of 
research in home economics? For one thing, anyone who is not indiffer- 
ent and who sees the broad social and economic bearings as well as the 
immediate practical value of the findings of such research can make it her 
business to bring others to the same point of view. Dr. Stanley’s last 
annual report to the Secretary of Agriculture will suggest important 
“talking points” for such conversions, and copies can be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Bureau or the Department. 

A thing that will help in talking to business men is the increase of 
general interest in the point of view of the consumer. If a well-informed 
department store manager realizes, for instance, that home economists 
have been representing the consumer on the committees on standardiza- 
tion ot sheeting or on specifications for household refrigerators, he may 
get a new idea of the matter. In fact, these contacts are one of the most 
promising means of making home economics “‘register’’ with the business 
world, and Dr. Stanley’s appointment to represent the Department of 
Agriculture on the American Standards Association is the more gratify- 
ing for this reason. If one is trying to interest a man especially con- 
cerned with textiles or clothing, the bulletin on “Consumer Preferences 
in Textile Fibers,” (see page 144) is a good thing to bring to his notice. 

Another thing the friend of home economics can do is to tell her own 
senator and representative why investigations such as the Bureau might 
carry on seem to her worthy of appropriations comparable in amount to 
those for the study of goats or milking machines or hard red spring wheats. 
Very likely she will find herself giving the gentleman his first idea of the 
real purpose of the Bureau. Perhaps she can tell him of cases where its 
publications have been of definite help to his constituents; and if ever 
she wants such documents, let her ask him to get them for her, and then 
tell him how good they were. 

For five years we have assumed that the results of the Bureau’s work 
would speak for themselves. No one questions their quality, but ap- 
parently fewer people are interested in them than we had supposed. It 
is not the responsibility of every friend of home economics to give testi- 
mony to both the immediate practical value of such work and its vital 
relation to the economic and social problems of the nation? 
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Bulletin 28. The old Office of Experiment Stations bulletin ““Chemi- 
cal Composition of American Food” is so well-known by its number that 
any other designation seems superfluous to those who keep it handy for 
frequent reference in questions of food values. Someone has called it 
the “food bible,” and certainly its eighty-odd pages have been more 
consulted than anv other publication on the subject of food and dietetics. 
Other volumes may set up the information in different form or supple- 
ment it with further calculations, but in the great majority of books and 
papers the basic figures for the great majority of our food materials are 
taken from Bulletin 28. 

Users who do not think of it by number, and these very likely include 
its many foreign ones, probably mentally label the bulletin ‘Atwater 
and Bryant” or “Atwater” alone. Throughout the literature of nutri- 
tion the phrase, “‘Atwater tables’’ is sufficient to indicate this bulletin. 
In other words, the compilation made thirty years ago by W. O. At- 
water, with the cooperation of A. P. Bryant and his other associates, is 
still the standard reference book on the chemical composition of foods. 

Further evidence of the value of the bulletin is given by its sale. In 
December, 1928, the number of copies sold had reached 81,745, not in- 
cluding several thousand copies distributed free by the Department of 
Agriculture during the first years after publication. That the demand 
is not lessening is shown by the fact that in the fiscal year 1926-27 (the 
last for which figures are available) 7,025 copies were sold. 

The bulletin was revised in 1906, but since then no changes have been 
published, though the need of them is only too obvious. Technique of 
analysis has been improved so as to invalidate some of the earlier figures, 
analyses are now available of more varieties and preparations of indivi- 
dual food materials, and also of materials not included in the bulletin. 
Things have gone so far that nothing short of a thorough-going revision 
will help, and this is a long and difficult task for specially trained workers. 
It means going through the literature of thirty years, scrutinizing with 
great discrimination each analysis discovered, and determinating how, 
if at all, it can consistently be used in a new compilation. 

For several years, the Bureau of Home Economics has assigned one 
specialist and the necessary clerical help to the work, and an excellent 
beginning has been made. For example, a department circular, “‘Proxi- 
mate Composition of Beef,” by Miss Charlotte Chatfield, who is in 
charge of the work, was issued in 1926; and a bulletin ““Proximate Com- 
position of Fresh Fruits” may be expected off the press at any time. 
Enough material on other classes of food has been assembled so that the 
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Bureau can satisfy some at least of the many legitimate requests for in- 
formation, but such service is so time-consuming that it emphasizes the 
need of publication. With the funds heretofore available (about $10,000 
has been devoted to the work this year), progress cannot be speeded up. 
It is therefore good news that another $10,000 for this special work was 
added to the Agricultural Appropriation Bill while it was before Con- 
gress. And it is a pleasant coincidence that this took place exactly thirty 
years after the original bulletin was prepared. It would be interesting 
to know what other government publications have enjoyed such long, 
useful, and honored life. 

Employer-Employee Relationships in the Home. This some- 
what formidable combination of words is in reality nothing but a new 
designation of what for years has been one of the most vexing questions 
in well-to-do American families—the servant problem. The fact that 
a group of sensible, well-informed, influential people have reached the 
point where it prefers even such an awkward expression as ‘“employer- 
employee relationships in the home”’ shows that the world does move, 
and even where the brakes of conservatism and prejudice are supposed 
to hold most firmly. There is some hope of adjustment when it has been 
admitted, as by this title, that the relations between domestic employees 
and their employers are on the same social basis as those in other lines 
of work. 

This, in any case, was the point of view of the men and women who 
met in conference at the United States Bureau of Home Economics last 
October and organized the permanent National Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relationships in the Home. The conference was jointly 
arranged by Miss Lucy P. Carner, industrial secretary of the National 
Y. W. C. A., Miss Mary Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, and Dr. 
Amey E. Watson of the Philadelphia Committee on Household Occupa- 
tions. Invitations were sent to a carefully selected list of representa- 
tives of organizations actively concerned with household employment, 
among whom were both actual housekeepers and household employees. 
Its work was thus summed up by its publicity committee: 


The many and varied problems of the woman who needs to employ helpers 
outside her own family and of the worker who sells her service for wages to the 
home occupied the center of interest in the course of the conference. Al- 
though only approximately 5 per cent of American homes are actually employ- 
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ing such helpers today, according to the statement of Professor Benjamin R. 
Andrews of Columbia University, the fact that more than a million workers 
are involved and the difficulties of the housewife in getting helpers in competi- 
tion with inducements offered by industrial and business organizations, make 
the matter one of national importance. Such experts as Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, 
efficiency engineer of Montclair, New Jersey, representing the American Taylor 
Society, and Miss Helen Atwater, of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, declared that the education of the homemaker to an appreciation of 
the contribution made to family life when service is of a high character and of 
the household employee to the responsibilities of her position would tend to 
bring about a new sense of cooperation between them. 

The conference recommended the use of the term household employee in 
place of the term servant or maid and voted to request the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus to substitute the term household employee for domestic worker. 

The conference also declared in favor of the organization of employers and 
employees and the formulation of working contracts by groups of employers 
and employees which shall include minimum standards and of individual con- 
tracts between employers and employees which would not undercut these 
standards. It was further agreed that employer-employee relationship in the 
household should supplant the mistress-maid relationship; and that this rela- 
tionship should include agreements as to limitation of working hours, with 
additional compensation for overtime, either through pay or through additional 
hours off. It was also the consensus of opinion that at present the 48-hour 
week should be recognized as the ultimate objective toward which time 
adjustments should tend. 


The most important step taken by the conference was the decision to 
establish a permanent committee consisting of representatives of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture; 
of the Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor; of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; of placement, research, educa- 
tional, and other agencies that work in this field, and of actual employers 
and employees. The purpose of this permanent committee was thus 
described: 


To learn what is being done now and has been done in this field, and to evalu- 
ate the experience thus gathered, considering such problems as standards of 
employment, education, placement and follow-up, legislation and organization; 
to formulate a program of research and experimentation; to seek the coopera- 
tion of agencies working in this field in carrying out this program; and to con- 
sider the desirability and possibility of securing funds for conducting this work 
and for carrying on additional study and experimentation. 
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Dr. Amey E. Watson of Philadelphia has been made director of the 
Committee and Miss Hildegarde Kneeland of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture, corresponding secre- 
tary. Readers of the JourNAL will be interested to know that Miss 
Underdahl,who contributes the article on page 108 is one of the represen- 
tatives of household employees—and incidentally, that she was sent to 
the conference by the club which she describes—and that Mrs. Paul 
Howe, vice-chairman of the homemakers section of the American Home 
Economics Association, is a representative of the employers. 

As its first task, the committee is attempting to outline the field, what 
is already being done and what needs doing. As soon as this prelimin- 
ary step is completed, it will try to arrange cooperative research with 
suitable agencies already at work, and will take up what is, in some ways, 
the most necessary of its functions—the provision of funds. 

The last ten or fifteen years have seen many sporadic attempts to 
answer the difficult question of how to make household employment, 
with its inevitable irregularities and personal difficulties, fit into the new 
social and economic standards. Some have been made by the employers, 
some by agencies concerned with placing the employees, or with their 
social welfare. These attempts have many of them proved helpful, and 
some have led to permanent practical assistance. They have, however, 
been too scattered and often too narrow to be of great general value. 
Most serious of all, they have suffered from the fact that the employees 
were not in a position to play their necessary part in coming to satis- 
factory conclusions. The formation of the National Committee marks 
an important step because for the first time its personnel brings together 
all parties concerned, because it has sufficient organized backing to act 
with authority, and because it can thus embark on an unprejudiced, 
sensibly planned, and far-reaching body of work. 


Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. At the 1927 
meeting of the American Association of University Women, the com- 
mittee on the economic and legal status of women, Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, chairman, was authorized to develop plans and _ solicit 
funds for an institute whose general field should be the work of profes- 
sional women, including its economic, social, and personal relations, 
implications, and conditions. Gifts from private individuals have 
brought the plan to realization and the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations is established for five years with headquarters at North 
Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. It is officially described: 
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The Institute has a five year program of research looking toward the co- 
ordination of business and professional requirements with women’s education, 
the cultivation of greater interest in pre-professional courses, and the profitable 
entrance of women into various fields such as merchandising, finance, and 
specialized professional service. 

In addition to its research, the Institute will act as a national clearing house 
covering the activities of the college guidance bureaus and of research and other 
agencies interested in the work and education of women. No placement 
work is to be done. 

The object of research is to provide specific facts on occupations open to 
college women, the aptitudes and training required, and the opportunities in 
various fields. Cooperation with business and the professional organizations 
in working out programs of training, the development of plans for functional 
education and a study of the better adjustment of the home and women’s 
professional and business interests will be features of the research program. 
Everyone in America is converted to the idea of educating our women but not 
many are sure just what they are being educated for. The next generation 
will have to explore the field and find what positions could be made available 
for an educated woman and invent new professions to suit her special abilities. 

The cooperation of the North Carolina College for Women and the Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations should be most profitable. The vocational 
director of the College, Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, is also director of the 
Institute. The specific questions being asked each day by students desiring 
information which will be of assistance in choosing an occupation and prepar- 
ing themselves for it will serve as a stimulus to the formulation of research 
projects while, in turn, the results of research and the theories which may be 
based upon these will be tested in the laboratory of eighteen hundred students. 

The members of the Board of Directors of the Institute are Mrs. Catherine 
Filene Dodd, Washington, D. C., chairman; Miss Helen Bennett, Woman’s 
World Fair, Chicago; Mr. Walter Dubois Brookings, United States Chamber 
of Commerce; Dr. Alice M. Baldwin, dean of Duke University; Dr. Julius I. 
Foust, president, North Carolina College for Women; Mr. A. Lincoln Filene, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Montclair, New Jersey; Pro- 
fessor Harry D. Kitson, Columbia University; Dr. C. R. Mann, American 
Council on Education; Mrs. William Brown Meloney, New York Herald- 
Tribune; Professor Howard Odum, University of North Carolina; Dr. Iva L. 
Peters, dean and director of personnel, Syracuse University. Ex-officio 
members of the Board are the following officers of the American Association 
of University Women: President Mary E. Woolley Mt. Holyoke College, 
president; Mrs. A. Ross Hill, treasurer; President Ada Comstock, chairman 
of Radcliffe College of educational policies committee. 


RESEARCH 
RICE POLISHINGS AS A SOURCE OF VITAMIN B 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT 


HAZEL E. MUNSELL 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


To the three well-known vitamins A, B, and C have been added 
vitamin D, essential for normal bone development, and vitamin E, a 

factor necessary in reproduction. Until recently methods for quantita- 

tively determining four of these vitamins as they occur in natural food- 

stuffs were considered well standardized. A large amount of data now 

accumulated indicates that effects of diet formerly ascribed to vitamin B 

as one entity can be accounted for only by assuming the existence of at 

least two vitamins instead of the one. In this paper the thermo-labile 

factor of the vitamin B complex that prevents and cures polyneuritis 
and beriberi will be referred to as vitamin F. The thermo-stabile factor 
that is active in the prevention and cure of pellagra will be designated as 
vitamin G. 

The early work on the dual nature of vitamin B has been adequately 
reviewed by Sherman and Axtmayer (1), Eddy (3), and Smith (2). 
Recent work of Rosedale (4), Evans and Burr (5), Hunt (6), and Hogan 
and Hunter (7) substantiates the work of the earlier period. Hunt (8) 
and Williams and Waterman (9) have recently offered evidence that 
probably there are also other hitherto unrecognized substances which 
have been involved in much of the past experimentation on vitamin B. 
The necessity for modifying the methods formerly used in determining 
the vitamin B content of foods is therefore recognized, and work is being 
carried on in various laboratories to perfect such methods. 

The present paper, which incidentally introduces some of the work 
on development of methods being done in this laboratory, is a tentative 
report of findings on the value of rice polishings as a source of vitamin G. 
This food was chosen for study because it is known to be a rich source of 
vitamin F , and it was therefore thought that its vitamin G potency might 
be of corresponding value. In connection with these studies feeding 
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tests were first carried out with yeast because of its known richness in 
both vitamin F and vitamin G. The results of the preliminary work were 
valuable in showing certain properties of vitamin F and are therefore in- 
cluded in this report. 

In the experimental work rats 28 days old, taken from litters reared 
on the same diet, were used. A basal diet complete for the growth of 
the rat when vitamins F and G are added, was used in all cases. In 
addition, in the preliminary experiments, varying amounts of dry pow- 
dered brewery yeast were fed daily to determine the amount necessary 
to supply enough of vitamins F and G for optimum growth. Since it 
has been shown that vitamin F is destroyed by heat, a second test, simi- 
lar to the first, was carried out with a basal diet containing autoclaved 
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Crart1. Dried brewery yeast asa source of vitamins FandG. All rats were fed a basal 
diet of casein (extracted with 60 per cent alcohol) 18 per cent, starch 68 per cent, butter fat 
8 per cent, cod-liver oil 2 per cent, and Osborne and Mendel salts 4 per cent. In addition to 
the basal diet each rat received daily six days per week an amount of dried brewery yeast as 
indicated at the termination of the curves. 


yeast as a source of vitamin G free from vitamin F. This was done with 
the idea of determining whether vitamin F affects growth. After the 
completion of the experiments with yeast, the work was repeated with 
rice polishings substituted for the dry powdered brewery yeast used in 
the preliminary work. The results of the four experiments are shown in 
the Charts 1 to 4. 

Experimental. A basal diet consisting of casein (extracted with 60-per 
cent alcohol) 18 per cent, starch 68 per cent, butter-fat 8 per cent, cod- 
liver oil 2 per cent, Osborne and Mendel salt mixture 4 per cent, was used 
throughout. In experiment 1 five rats were fed 0.0, 0.06, 0.12, 0.25, and 
0.50 gram, respectively, of dry powdered brewery yeast six days per 
week in addition to the basal diet. Chart 1 shows the relative rates of 
growth of these animals. It will be noticed that the rat receiving no 
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yeast declined and died. This rat showed the symptoms resulting from 
a lack of vitamin B in the diet but showed no signs of polyneuritis. The 
four rats receiving respectively the 0.06, 0.12, 0.25, and 0.50 gram por- 
tions gained in weight in proportion to the amount of yeast eaten. This 
simple test not only shows that the yeast supplied the needed vitamin B 
but also that the growth response was proportional to the amount of 
yeast fed, and therefore to the amount of vitamin B in the yeast. This 
method has been commonly used for evaluating foods as a source of this 
vitamin. 

In experiment 1 no attempt was made to determine whether vitamin 
F or vitamin G is the first limiting factor in yeast as a supplement to the 
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Cart 2. Dried brewery yeast as a source of vitamin F. All rats were fed a basal diet of 
casein (extracted with 60 per cent alcohol) 18 per cent, starch 58 - cent, butter fat 8 per 
cent, cod-liver oil 2 per cent, autoclaved yeast 10 per cent, and Osborne and Mendel salts 4 
percent. In addition to the basal diet each rat received daily six days per week an amount 
of dried brewery yeast as indicated on each curve. 


vitamin-B-free basal diet. The second experiment was accordingly 
undertaken to ascertain this point, and the results are shown in Chart 2. 
The five tests made in experiment 1 were repeated, the only variation 
being that 10 per cent of autoclaved yeast was substituted in the basal 
diet for an equivalent amount of starch. The rat receiving the modified 
basal diet increased in weight during the first week and then declined 
and died in a short time, showing moderate symptoms of polyneuritis. 
The rats that received dried brewery yeast in addition to the modified 
basal diet, gained in weight in proportion to the amount of yeast eaten. 
Since all the rats in experiment 2 received a liberal amount of vitamin G 
and since the growth response was directly proportional to the amount 
of unheated yeast fed, this experiment shows that vitamin F must be the 
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first limiting factor when yeast is used as a source of vitamin B to supple- 
ment a basal diet devoid of the two vitamins F and G. Furthermore, this 
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Cuart 3. Rice polishings as a source of vitamin F. and G. All rats were fed a basal diet 
of casein (extracted with 60 per cent alcohol) 18 Had cent starch 68 per cent, butter fat 8 per 
cent, cod-liver oil 2 per cent, and Osborne and Mendel salts 4 tper cent. In addition to the 
= each rat received daily six days per week, an amount of rice polishings as indicated 
on the curves. 
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Cuart 4. Rice polishings as a source of vitamin F. All rats were fed a basal diet of 
casein (extracted with 60 per cent alcohol) 18 per cent, starch 68 per cent, butter fat 8 per 
cent, cod-liver oil 2 per cent, and Osborne and Mendel salts 4 per cent. In addition to the 
basal diet each rat received daily six days a week 0.5 gram autoclaved yeast and rice polish- 
ings in the amounts indicated on the curves. 


test definitely shows that growth in the rat is proportional to the amount 
of vitamin F in the diet. Instead of restricting the use of the term, 
growth-promoting, to vitamin G, therefore, as many investigators have 
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done when discussing vitamin B, the term should be used to describe 
both of these factors. 

In experiments 3 and 4 the tests of experiment 1 were repeated with 
0.25, 0.5, 1.0, and 2.0 grams of rice polishings as the source of vita- 
min B instead of the dried brewery yeast. The results are shown in 
Charts 3 and 4. The rat fed 0.25 gram of rice polishings lost weight 
slowly but steadily, during the twelfth week developed symptoms 
resembling pellagra, and died somewhat later. The rat receiving 0.5 
gram of rice polishings maintained its weight somewhat longer than the 
first but developed a pellagra-like condition in the seventeenth week. 
This rat is still living. The rats that received 1.0 and 2.0 grams of rice 
polishings, respectively, made significant gains in weight. Since the 
basal diet is devoid of both vitamins F and G, this means that the rice 
polishings furnish some of each vitamin but not enough of one or possibly 
both of the factors needed to supplement the basal diet. 

When, however, in addition to the rice polishings 0.5 gram of auto- 
claved yeast was fed daily as a source of vitamin G (Chart 4) the behavior 
of the rats was very different from those fed rice polishings alone (Chart 
3). These rats gained definitely more in the same length of time than 
the corresponding rats that were fed rice polishings only in addition to 
the basal diet. Furthermore, the rats in this experiment made gains in 
weight directly proportional to the amount of rice polishings eaten. 
Since the autoclaved yeast furnished an adequate amount of vitamin G, 
this growth response was due to the vitamin F furnished by the rice 
polishings. From these tests, therefore, it is evident that rice polishings 
contain very little vitamin G but are a good source of vitamin F. 

Conclusions. 1. It takes more yeast to supply the amount of vitamin 
F required by the rat for optimum growth than it does to supply the 
needed vitamin G. The statement that a food is a relatively richer 
source of vitamin G than of vitamin F would seem to be incorrect, since 
the vitamins cannot yet be measured quantitatively and there is no 
basis for such comparison. 

2. It takes more rice polishings to supply the amount of vitamin G 
required by the rat for optimum growth than it does to supply the needed 
amount of vitamin F. 

3. The term, growth-promoting, is as definitely a characteristic of 
vitamin F as it is of vitamin G. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Educational Sociology for Beginners. By 
Davip SNEDDEN New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928, pp. 636, $3.50. 
A volume intended primarily as an aid in 

the training of the thousands of young per- 

sons who enter the field of teaching in the 

United States, and with its material ar- 

ranged to “enrich and multiply apprecia- 

tions of the social world in which we live and 
which schools of all kinds serve.’ Of special 
interest to home economists are perhaps the 
chapters on the sociological conditions basic 
to American family life, American “wealth- 
getting and using,” and various types of 
education, and on different phases of societal 


development. 


Educational Pcychology. By Peter Sanpt- 
FoRD. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1928, pp. 406, $3.50. 

The author, professor of educational psy- 
chology in the University of Toronto, defines 
his subject as “the application of psycho- 
logical principles to the problems of the 
schoolroom” and believes that its progress 
depends upon basing it strictly on the experi- 
mental evidence obtained from the labora- 
tory and the school. His present treatment 
begins with a discussion of the nature and 
methods of educational psychology, then 
passes to the various phases of “man’s 
equipment for learning” such as inheritance, 
the behavior of organisms, and the workings 
of the human body, and finally to the learn- 
ing process, its general features and special 
applications in such fields as language, read- 
ing, spelling, handwriting, and arithmetic. 


Home Economics Home Project Record Book. 
By Jessre W. Harris. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1928, pp. 28, $0.25. 
A welcome revision of a form of record 
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which has been in wide use since it first 
appeared in 1925. 


Education Through Pictures. The Teachers’ 
Guide to Picture Study. By Rovar B. 
Farnum. New York: The Art Extension 
Society, 1928, pp. 94, $0.60. 

Practical suggestions for cultivating a 
child’s interest in pictures, and lists of well- 
known pictures suitable for use in school 
grades 1 to 9, together with a brief analysis 
of the important elements of each picture, 
suggestive questions about it, and a bio- 
graphical note on its painter. 


The Child in Primitive Society. By NATHAN 
Miter. New York: Brentano’s, 1928, 
pp. 307, $3.00. 

A technical study of the subject as revealed 
in many records of observers among primi- 
tive peoples; of significance in connection 
with our understanding of the influence of 
social customs and standards on the develop- 
ment and education of the child. 


Directory of Psychiatric Clinics for Children 
in the United States. Second edition. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund 
Division of Publications, 1928, pp. 181, 
$0.75. 

A complete and greatly enlarged revision 
of the Directory issued in 1925 by the former 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency, which furnishes an index of 
the recent phenomenal progress in clinical 
child guidance work in the United States. 


Guidance for Youth. By Franx G. Davis 
anp B. CaRNALL Davis. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1928, pp. 387, $1.76. 
The first part of this textbook, designated 

“Educational Guidance,” is intended to 
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show the high school student why education 
is valuable; the second, “Vocational Guid- 
ance,” is intended to arouse vocational in- 
terest and promote vocational intelligence 
in regard to specific occupations, agricul- 
tural, industrial, commercial, and others; 
while the third, “General Guidance,” suggest 
generally-needed qualifications and practical 
proceedures in getting and holding jobs. 
Millinery and dressmaking are included 
under industrial occupations; homemaking 
occupies a chapter in the miscellaneous list. 


Youth. By SLoAN CHESSER. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., 1928, pp. 112, $1.00. 

An experienced physician, familiar with 
modern psychology, here writes sensibly and 
pleasantly of the things about which knowl- 
edge is needed for happy family life, the 
proper rearing of children, and the avoidance 
of the common but unnecessary and unfor- 
tunate “friction and misunderstanding be- 
tween youth and middle age.” 


Le Livre de Comptes de la Femme Econome 
[The Account Book of the Thrifty Woman). 
By Pautette Bernice. Paris: La So- 
ciété d’Editions et de Librairie Ména- 
géres, 6 francs. 

A second edition, revised and corrected, 
of blanks for classified monthly household 
accounts, with suggestions for budgeting the 
iamily expenses. Interesting as the first 
example received here of a French plan 
worked out in accordance with modern 
ideas. Expenditures are divided under 
food, house, clothing, health and pleasure, 
provision for the future, and sundries. As 
regards items whose placing is not uniform 
in this country, it is worth noting that 
toilet articles appear under health, while 
three columns under sundries are devoted 
to transportation and automobile, instruc- 
tion and reading matter, and presents and 
contributions. Separate columns are also 
provided for the expenses of man, wife, 
three children, and “other persons.” 


Every Woman’s Cook Book. By . Mrs. 
CHARLES F. Moritz. New revised edition 


with supplement. New York: Cupples 
& Leon Company, 1296, pp. 714, $2.50. 
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A collection of some 7,000 recipes with a 
few general suggestions on such topics as 
food values and table setting first published 
in 1926. Additions to the present volume 
include chapters on “hot platter” and “cold 
platter” combination meals. 


P.T.A. Interpretations of Food. Contribu- 
tions by P. T. A. Members [Georgia]. 
Arranged and supplemented by Mrs. J. 
D. Miter. Atlanta: Walter W. Brown 
Publishing Company, 1928, pp. 782, $2.50 
(Special rates to associations). 

“Three thousand contributions furnished 
by state and national celebrities and by the 
P. T. A. members of Georgia and thirty 
other states,” the recipes interspersed with 
practical suggestions on such subjects as 
general nutrition, child care and feeding, 
invalid cookery, table-setting, rural service, 
hospitality, and thrift. 


Chemistry in Medicine. A cooperative trea- 
tise intended to give examples of progress 
made in medicine with the aid of chemistry. 
Edited by Jutrus Strecurtz. New York: 
The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 1928, 
pp. 757, $2.00 
A convenient summary of our present 

knowledge of the workings of the human 

body in health and disease, with individual 
sections contributed by recognized authori- 
ties Authors well known to home econo- 
mists include John R. Murlin, E. V. McCol- 
lum, Alfred F. Hess, John J. Abel, John F. 
Norton, Alice Hamilton, and Carl Voegtlin. 


The Bread of our Forefathers: An Inquiry in 
Economic History. By Str 
Asuiey. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1928, pp. 206, $4.25. 

A collection of scholarly lectures on the 
relative importance of wheat and rye in 
various periods of English history and their 
interrelations with political, economic, and 
social developments, especially with the 
growth of urban and industrial enters. Its 
unusual information regarding food products, 
the sidelights it throws on social customs, 
and its copious references to literature, 
medieval and modern, suggest its value to 
students of such subjects. 
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Men and Women of the Middle Ages. By 
DorotHy MARGARET Stuart. London: 
George G. Harrap & Company, Ltd., 
1928, pp. 192, 1 s. 6 d. 

A vivid picture of how people really lived 
and what they did in medieval England is 
pleasantly gained from this readable, well- 
informed little volume with its apposite 
quotations from Chaucer and other writers 
of the time and its quaint illustrations from 
contemporary books and objects. 


The Not-Quite Puritans. By Henry W. 
Lawrence. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1928, pp. 228, $3.00. 

A successful and often amusing attempt 
to show that despite blue laws, stocks, 
whipping posts, tithing men, and the terrors 
of religion, there was considerable frivolity 
and worldliness in “puritan New England.” 
The chapter on “Smart Dressers” would be 
of interest to classes in the history of cos- 
tume, while other sections of the book might 
change the perspective on “petting,” “neck- 
ing,” and other disapproved practices of 
today. 


Whither Mankind. A Panorama of Modern 
Civilization. Edited by Cartes A. 
Bearp. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1928, pp. 408, $3.00. 
Sixteen essays on as many subjects of vital 

interest in present-day life, by persons 

chosen as distinguished authorities in their 
respective fields, with introduction and epi- 
logue by the editor. Of special concern to 
home economists are perhaps the following: 

Health, by C.-E. A. Winslow; The Family, 

by Havelock Ellis; The Arts, by Lewis 

Mumford; and Play, by Stuart Chase, this 

last dealing largely with the commercializa- 

tion of our means of diversion and recreation. 


Some More Medical Views on Birth Control. 
Edited by Norman Hatre. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1928, 
pp. 216, $2.50. 

Eleven medical men and women well 
known in Europe here present their argu- 
ments in favor of birth control. This Ameri- 


can edition, to conform with American law, 
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frequently substitutes the footnote ‘“‘Meth- 
ods of discussion omitted” for the original 
statement. The editor invites Americans 
to visit the Cromer Welfare Centre, 59 
Cromer Street, Lnodon, W. C. 2, as an 
illustration of the practical possibilities of 
therapeuti' and research work in birth 
control. 


Elements of Rural Sociology. By NEWELL 
Leroy Sms. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1028, pp. 698, $3.75. 
An addition to the publishers’ “Rural 

Science Series” which discusses the problems 

of rural sociology on the basis of a careful 

study of all available contributions and 
attempts to state the problems of rural life 
in terms to be understood by those with 
urban backgrounds as well as by those whose 
point of view is primarily rural. Includes 
well-documented chapters on the rural 
family, the farm home, and the farmer’s 
standard of living, and on factors of com- 
munity organization which influence these. 


Fur Brigade. By Hat G. Evarts. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1928, pp. 
279, $2.00. 

A story of the transitional period of the 
fur-trade in the West, 1815-35, in which the 
leading characters are fictional but which 
embodies several actual incidents; is in 
general geographically and historically accur- 
ate and gives, incidentally, a vivid picture 
of the way in which furs were obtained in 
the territory west of the Mississippi a hun- 
dred years ago. 


Taking the Doctor’s Pulse. By J. F Mon- 
TAGUE. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1928, pp. 103, $1.00. For 
private distribution. 

Two essays by a member of the staff of 
the Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
The second and part of the first are devoted 
to a plea for the use of motion pictures in 
the training of medical students. The rest 
of the first makes suggestive predictions 
regarding the future divisions of the medical 
profession—diagnosticians, specialists in the 
treatment of diseases, and research workers. 
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Into the last group, the author suggests 
inviting suitable men of eminence in other 
fields who have reached the age to retire 
from more active work but whose talents 
might be thus used for the benefit of 
humanity and their own satisfaction. 


Federal Aid. A study of the American sub- 
sidy system. By Austin F. MACDONALD. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1928, pp. 285, $2.75. 

The report of a firsthand investigation 
made in 1926 under a research fellowship of 
the Social Science Research Council, during 
which the author visited all regions of the 
United States except the Pacific coast, 
holding more than a thousand interviews 
with federal, state, and local officials, repres- 
entatives of labor, farm, and commercial 
organizations, and individuals in all lines 
of business. Among the objects of federal 
aid noted are agricultural extension work, 
vocational education, and the hygiene of 
infancy and maternity. An authoritative 
summary of public opinion, convenient for 
reference. 


World Federation of Education Associations. 
Proceedings of the second biennial conference 
held at Toronto, Canada, August 7-13, 1927. 
Augusta, Maine: The World Federation 
of Education Associations, 1928, pp. 834. 
Portions of this somewhat weighty tome 

which touch home eeonomics most nearly 

include the reports of the sectional meetings 
of the nursery, preschool, and kindergarten 
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group, and those on health education, thrift 
education, adult education, and motion 
pictures. 


The Marriage Crisis. By Ernest R. 
Groves. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1928, pp. 242, $2.00. 
After considering the statistical evidence 

of the increase of divorce and examining the 

solutions offered by the extreme groups, one 
of which would limit divorce more rigorously, 
the other make it as free as possible, the 
author points out the fallacies in each of these 
methods. Through a clear exposition of the 
causes of the present crisis in marriage and 
the inadequate solutions offered in compan- 
ionate and experimental marriages, he de- 
velops convincingly his belief that “what 
marriage and the home need is not substi- 
tutes but a social situation that gives them 

a better chance to function.” Suitable for 

college courses in family relationships. 


The Elements of the Science of Nutrition. By 
GraHaAM Lusk. Fourth edition, reset. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company 
1928, pp. 844, Cloth $7.00 Net. 


The Sewing Book. By BLANCHE E. Hype. 
New York: The Century Company, 1928, 
pp. 348, $2.50. 


The Consumption of Wealth. By ELizABETH 
Exuts Hoyt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1928, pp. 344, $2.00. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Seashore’s measures of musical ability 
applied to children of the preschool age, 
Estaer McGrynts. Am. J. Psychol. 
40, 620-623 (1928). 

An investigation to determine whether 
Seashore’s measures of musical ability were 
applicable to children of preschool age, what 
modifications would be necessary, and the 
reliability and validity of the results ob- 
tained, was undertaken with 16 nursery 
school children of known developmental 
status. The tests for intensity, pitch, and 
consonance were modified by shortening the 
span of attention required, substituting 
terms easily comprehended, and introduc- 
ing a play element Ye sustain interest. The 
data presented and correlated with other 
findings indicate that with suitable modifica- 
tion these tests may become valuable 
research instruments for use with young 
children. 


The speech of the primary child, Emma 
Grant MeEaper. Childhood Educ. 5, 
199-203 (1928). 

The value inherent in oral language apart 
from its value as a means of communication 
is discussed, and a technique for primary 
grades, based on sound and rhythm, is out- 
lined in the belief that the child can be taught 
to say well what he says. 


A survey of recently published books for 
children, Ruta Strertz and HELEN Lam- 
mers. Childhood Educ. 5, 213-233 (1928). 
In a study of a classified book list with 

annotations taken from reviews in certain 

educational journals, a trend is observed 
toward more valuable content, emphasis 
upon real experiences common to normal 
children, profusely illustrated books with 
simple line drawings, clear color, and vocab- 
ulary and type which encourage the child 
to read. There are many books which help 
children to know people in other countries 


and which place emphasis upon the similari- 
ties rather than differences in the interests 
of all peoples. 


The cost of quick shifting in number learn- 
ing, Garry C. Myers and Caro.ine C. 
Myers. Educ. Research Bull. 7, 327- 
334 (1928). 

A study was made of the nature and fre- 
quency of errors in solving 100 simple com- 
binations so mixed that the pupil must shift 
rapidly and constantly among the processes 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, and a comparison of these with 
120 combinations arranged in groups ac- 
cording to the process involved. Fifty per 
cent more errors were made, and 50 per cent 
more time was required for the mixed proc- 
esses, and evident annoyance was felt with 
the latter. There is evidence that some 
errors were due to confusion of signs, some 
to the effect of transfer; that practice de- 
creases the time required but increases the 
errors; emphasis upon speed is shown to 
reduce both speed and accuracy. A pupil 
often corrects immediately a mistake which 
he has made in a verbal answer; this is held 
to result from the common practice of ex- 
pecting a quick answer. Instead the pupil 
should be taught to criticize answers men- 
tally before uttering them. The findings 
of this study condemn mixed exercises, both 
verbal and written, in the four fundamental 
number processes. 


What changes the I.Q.? Mary L. 
Dovucnerty. Elementary School J. 29, 
114-121 (1928). 

A detailed report of increases in the in- 
telligence quotient, as determined in the 
cases of two boys by Stanford-Binet tests, 
taken at intervals of one year. In one case, 
the increase was from 84 to 101; in the other, 
from 134 to 156. In the former several 
environmental changes had been made; in 
the latter some change in the school situation. 
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The right toy for the young child, Nett Boyp 
Tayior. J. Am. Assoc’n Univ. Women 
22, 29-33 (1928). 

Standards by which the educational value 
of toys may be determined are explained, the 
child’s normal interests at various ages 
pointed out, and suitable toys suggested. 


The reliability and validity of the Seashore 
tests of musical ability. A. W. Brown. 
J. Applied Psychol. 12, 468-476 (1928). 
Working with junior and senior high school 

students with known intelligence ratings, 
the six Seashore tests were given and then 
repeated after four months. The reliability 
coefficients of these tests were low, as was 
their validity as determined by their correla- 
tion with teachers’ judgment. Little rela- 
tion is found between intelligence and musi- 
cal ability as measured by these tests, nor 
has age or intelligence an appreciable effect 
upon the scores obtained. The intercorrela- 
tions between the six Seashore tests are also 
low. 


Sex differences among orphan children. 
Rosert A. Davis, Jr. J. of Delinquency 
12, 133-143 (1928). 

A study of the intelligence of 1051 orphan 
children and of 504 comparable public school 
children was made by means of two standard 
intelligence examinations. In the orphan- 
age group, no significant differences in in- 
telligence between the sexes were found, and 
the chronological and mental ages of the sexes 
were found to be the same. Greater differ- 
ences were found in the public school group, 
the girls appearing superior; physiological 
maturity probably explains this difference. 
The educational policy in the orphanage 
school should therefore be determined ac- 
cording to individual interests and abilities 
rather than by the sex of the individual. 


A review of nursery schools. Maternity and 
Child Welfare 12, 299-303 (1928). 
Summary of a report on 16 English nurs- 

ery schools, with illustrations. The open 

air type of school is considered ideal and 
allows the enrollment to be greatly increased 
without danger from infectious diseases. 
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Other advantages are seen in organization, 
wider social contacts, less strain on teachers, 
and lower costs. The nursery school child 
shows favorable growth physically, socially, 
and intellectually when compared with simi- 
lar children who have not that training. The 
inspectors conclude that attendance at 
nursery school would benefit all children and 
raise the level of family life. 


A physiological theory of reading disability 
and stuttering in children, Samuet T. 
Orton. New Eng. J. of Med. 199, 1046- 
1052 (1928). 

A more detailed, illustrated exposition of 
the author’s theory with regard to reading 
disability recently reported (in J. Home 
Econ. 20, 909, 1928) with further applica- 
tion to stuttering. ‘Confusion in choice of 
antitropic engrams here also might result in 
failure of accurate synthesis of the reflex 
patterns which enter the speech act.” The 
theory is further substantiated by the two 
facts, that stuttering is associated with 
change of handedness, especially in oral 
reading, and that it is shown in records of 
action-current patterns and also by the 
results of experiments in the treatment of 
stutterers. 


Mirror-writing, Epwarp C. Brom. Psychol. 

Bull. 25, 582-594 (1928). 

The author reviews English, French, and 
German literature on mirror-writing and one- 
handedness appearing between 1878 and 
1927, which gives the pathological, psycho- 
logical, and educational points of view and 
includes 81 papers. He concludes, “(1) 
that mirror-writing is as normal for left- 
handed people as the conventional writing 
is for right-handed people, (2) that a child 
who does mirror-writing is likely to have 
reading and spelling difficulties, (3) that 
mirror-writing is not an indication of inferior 
intelligence, (4) that except in rare cases a 
left-handed child can be taught to write 
with the right hand without any serious con- 
sequences, (5) that should a change be neces- 
sary the right-handed child could soon learn 
to write with his left hand as well or better 
than he did with his right hand.” 
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Le concours mondial de dessins d’enfants, 
Crovzor. Rev. Intern. de En- 
fant 6, 663-677 (1928). 

Interest was drawn to the Declaration 
of Geneva by making it the subject of illus- 
trations submitted in national and inter- 
national competitions sponsored by the Save 
the Children International Union. Thirteen 
countries held such competitions and contrib- 
uted to the final exhibition of 2000 draw- 
ings which competed in Geneva for the 36 
international medals awarded. The author 
considers the exhibitions of Austria, France, 
and Mexico most interesting, the first be- 
cause of its remarkable national quality, 
the second for its excellent taste and general 
high level, though the absence of vivid color 
showed the restraint of academic instruction. 
The Mexican work, selected from 25,000 
competitors shows vividness and boldness 
of color and evident development of the 
children’s natural taste. A French boy of 14 
won first place; a Mexican boy of the same 
age, second. The text of a commentary 
on the Declaration, written and painted by 
a French girl of 13 to illustrate her pictures, 
is reproduced, as well as several of the 

HABIT FORMATION AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


Some character and personality problems of 
remedial cases in reading, LAURA ZIRBES. 
Childhood Educ. §, 171-176 (1928). 

In a school of favored environment, 28 
cases were found in which reading deficiency 
was associated with personality problems, 
and remedial work in reading was systemat- 
ically given. Marked improvement both in 
reading and in behavior followed in all but 
two cases. Summarized case records are 
presented which show the interrelationship 
between reading and general school success, 
and between character maladjustment and 
school failure. 


Training the child’s emotion. Ira S. Wile. 
Hygeia 6, 684-687 (1928). 
A discussion of some of the elements that 
enter into the child’s emotional life. 
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Group tests of psychopathic tendencies in 
children, ANNA S. ELONEN and HERBERT 
Wooprow. J. Abnormal and Social 
Psychol. 23, 315-327 (1928). 

This study was made to obtain statistical 
evidence concerning the value of certain 
tests, particularly one of free association, 
in the detection of psychopathic tendencies 
in children. Analysis of the correlations 
obtained indicate that neither test is found 
to be of great practical value. However, 
the correlations between ratings and the free 
association test scored in terms of the num- 
ber of pathological associations, are high 
and would seem to justify its use. Children 
whose pathological associations exceed the 
average number by twice the standard devia- 
tion of the group appear to need special 
study. 6.1 per cent of the children here 
tested were so differentiated. 


Sex differences in credulity, Harvey C. Lex- 
MAN and Paut A. Witty. J. Abnormal 
and Social Psychol. 23, 356-368 (1928). 
Following a review of the literature upon 

the nature and extent of sex differences, the 
writers present data obtained from a large 
group of unselected children ranging in age 
from 8} to 22 years, which corroborate the 
findings of other investigators and may 
indicate a real and general sex difference in 
credulity as indicated by the attitude to- 
ward fortune-telling activities. It is shown 
that girls participate in such activities more 
generally than boys at every age level, 
that the difference is most pronounced from 
12} to 14} years and that the decrease in 
interest as girls mature is less than that of 
boys. The possible reasons for this sex 
difference are discussed and the theory is 
advanced that it results from woman’s 
relatively great emotionality or from the re- 
strictions placed upon her. “These forces 
may cause her more frequently than man to 
fall back upon feeling for guidance.” 


The problem of childhood, S. Dantet House. 
J. Delinquency 12, 25-41 (1928). 
From a series of experimental studies of 
normal and psychoneurotic personalities, 
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it appears that an abnormal situation is 
frequent in the childhood of apparent nor- 
mals, and a normal situation in the childhood 
of declared psychoneurotics. This situa- 
tion is considered in relation to twelve fac- 
tors which might explain it though no one 
of them is found to be wholly adequate. 
From an educational point of view, two ex- 
planations are offered: first, that the nor- 
mals, with greater perception and discrimi- 
nation, list more “symptoms” of childhood 
problems, especially of moderate degree; 
second, that a greater conflict does exist 
for the normal between his personal status 
and the scholastic ideal set up by his elders. 
The normal! child is goaded in childhood to 
grow up, his childhood is tense and neurotic, 
while the psychoneurotic, freer from im- 
posed ideals and goals, adjusts easily and 
enjoys a happy childhood. 


The relation of enuresis to intelligence, to 
conduct and personality problems, and 
to other problems, Luton AcKERSON 
and Muvrret Psychol. 
Clinic 17, 119-127 (1928). 

Records of 3000 consecutive clinic cases 
were examined for histories of enuresis con- 
tinuing beyond the third birthday, and sta- 
tistical computations made of the correla- 
tions of enuresis with other factors in the 
child’s history. Enuresis was present in 23 
per cent of the cases reviewed. The enure- 
tic children showed a lower average I.Q. 
than children who did not present this prob- 
lem, with a higher proportional incidence 
among mentally defective and superior 
children than at the median levels; there 
was a low positive correlation with the 
number of both conduct and personality 
problems, but no significant correlations 
with underweight or with family discord. 
Further studies of 5000 consecutive cases are 
under way with children of different sex 


and age groupings. 
PARENTAL EDUCATION 


What have the new psychologies to offer 
parents. Jastrow. Child Study 
6, 3-6 (1928). 

The theories of Watson, Freud, Adler, 
and others are summarized and interpreted 
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through their application to the questions of 
heredity and environment, endowment and 
training, determinism, conditioning, and 
dispositioning in relation to the problems of 
child training and of life. 


The future of parental education, Epvarp 
C. Lixpeman. Child Study 6, 36-37 
(1928). 

The author sees in parental education one 
of the most promising movements of the 
decade, and discusses its probable and prefer- 
able trends in the three fields in which he 
feels the greatest problems and most intense 
conflicts will arise: the agencies which will 
deal with parental education, its scope and 
content, and the finding and training of its 
leaders. 


Modern youth needs modern parents, 
Ernest R. Groves. Children, Mag. for 
Parents 3, Oct. 10-11, 44-45 (1928). 
Wholesome advise for the parent who 

would equip his child for the life of today. 


Parental education and a state university, 
Jesste A. Carters. Educational Re- 
search Bull. '7, 285-289 (1928). 

Parental education at Ohio State University, 
Amalie K. Newson. Educational Re- 
search Bull. 7, 289-290 (1928). 

The authors, members of the staff of the 
new department of parental education at 
Ohio State University, conceive the function 
of such a department to be the develop- 
ment of group parent-consciousness. The 
means by which this may be accomplished 
and the educational problems involved are 
discussed. 


Parental guidance, D. A. Toom. Psychiatric 

Quarterly 2, 189-193 (1928). 

The habits and mental health developed 
in childhood determine whether the adult is 
well adjusted or queer, maladjusted, psy- 
choneurotic, or criminal. If the child’s ego 
instincts are not socialized, he will come into 
conflict not only with society but with him- 
self. Parents make mistakes in handling 
their children through their emotional in- 
stabilities, misdirected love, excessive worry, 
anxiety, and fear, poor judgment, unwar- 
rented ambitions, self-centeredness, too strict 
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discipline, lack of sympathy, chronic in- 
validism, and forbidding attitudes. Such 
faults in the personality of the parents not 
only prevent happy parent-child relation- 
ships but are reflected in the child’s per- 
sonality. The child’s conduct is his reaction 
to his environment, the struggle between his 
strivings and the limitations and inhibitions 
raised against them. Rebellious and asocial 
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conduct induced by severe mental conflicts 
is aggravated by threats and punishments, 
which often serve mainly to give the parent 
unconscious gratification of his sense of 
power. “Knowledge regarding mental hy- 
giene must become common property and 
be practiced by all concerned in the welfare 
of the child.” 

H. R. H. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Seasonal variation of the antirachitic effect 
of sunshine II, F. F. Tispatr and A. 
Brown. Am. J. Diseases Children 36, 
734-739 (1928). 

The completion of a study of the antira- 
chitic effect of the sun’s rays throughout the 
year in the latitude of Toronto (see J. Home 
Econ. 20, 212, 1928) has shown that during 
the latter part of October, all of November, 
December, and January, and the first part 
of February the rays have a slight antira- 
chitic effect on rats fed a rickets-producing 
diet. About February 15 there is a sharp 
increase in the activity of the rays which 
continues until about October 15, when there 
is a sharp decrease in activity. The antira- 
chitic effect during the months of April to 
August inclusive is about 8 times as great as 
during November, December, and January. 


Self selection of diet by newly weaned in- 
fants: An experimental study, C. M. 
Davis. Am. J. Diseases Children 36, 
651-679 (1928). 

In order to determine the natural food 
choice, both qualitative and quantitative, 
of infants of weaning age and the adequacy 
of the selected diet as judged by freedom 
from digestive disturbances, growth, teeth 
eruption, and general nutritive condition, 
three infants were allowed fro.a the time of 
weaning to select their own food from a wide 
range of foods of both animal and vegetable 
origin. The experiment was continued for 
six months for two of the subjects and for a 
year for the third, during which time all of 
the subjects grew at normal rate, showed no 
signs of digestive disturbance, and appeared 
in excellent nutritive condition. All were 
omnivorous but seldom ate more than three 


solid foods in any considerable quantity at 
any one meal. All tended to eat certain 
foods in waves, eating large amounts for a 
while and then almost none. The milk 
consumption also varied. The amounts 
of the various foods eaten by each subject 
during the six months experimental period 
are given, but discussion is postponed until 
similar data have been completed for ten 
children. It is of interest that the one sub- 
ject who had definite rickets at the begin- 
ning of the experiment voluntarily took cod- 
liver oil until after the rickets had healed 
and then ceased to take it. 


The self-selection of diet in infancy. [Edi- 
torial]. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 91, 1552 
(1928). 

This editorial discussion of the foregoing 
paper by Davis suggests that the chief value 
of this unusual experiment is in pointing out 
that a moderate deviation from the fixed 
conventions of infant and child feeding may 
be attempted without fear or disastrous 
results. At the same time, attention is 
called to the importance of forming good 
habits of eating early in life in order to stand 
the inevitable strain of later life. 


The iodine content of Cape Cod cranberries, 
F. W. Morse. J. Biol. Chem. 79, 409- 
411 (1928). 

Three lots of cranberries from southeast- 
ern Massachusetts have been found to have 
a relatively high content of iodine. A mixed 
sample from several crates awaiting ship- 
ment showed an average content for several 
determinations of 26; a special lot from a bog 
on a narrow strip of land projecting into 
Cape Cod, 35; and a lot from a bog in the 
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center of Nantucket Island, 27 parts per 
billion. These high figures are consistent 
with the customary richness in iodine of 
vegetation near the sea. 


Vitamin A deficiency and calcification of the 
epithelium of the kidney, E. C. van 
Leersum. J. Biol. Chem. 79, 461-463 
(1928). 

The author describes, with microphoto- 
graphic illustrations, crystalline calcium de- 
posits of microscopic size found in the kid- 
neys of rats on a vitamin A deficient diet. 
The location of these deposits and their ap- 
pearance under the microscope have led to 
the conclusion that they are epithelial cells 
impregnated with calcium. It is suggested 
that the calculi often found in the bladders 
of vitamin A deficient rats originate in these 
kidney deposits which are washed into the 
bladder and there increase in size. 


Blood regeneration in severe anemia. XII. 
Potent influence of inorganic ash of apri- 
cots, liver, kidney, and pineapple, F. S. 
C. A. ELpEN, W. M. 
Sperry, and G. H. Wurrrre. XIII. 
Influence of certain copper salts upon 
hemoglobin output, C. A. Etpen, W. M. 
Sperry, F. S. and 
G. H. Watrrie. J. Biol. Chem. '79, 562- 
576, 577-586 (1928). 

The first of these two papers (see J. 
Home Econ. 20, 287, 288, 1928) contains 
the complete report of a study which has 
been noted from a preliminary report (see 
J. Home Econ. 20, 518, 1928). In addition 
to the material listed in the preliminary 
report, the inorganic ash of pineapple is 
included. This was found to be only slightly 
potent for hemoglobin regeneration while 
apricot ash is extremely potent. The ash of 
beef liver and pig kidney, while potent, con- 
tains only about half the potent factors 
present in the whole cooked material. Ash 
analyses of the three materials show the fol- 
lowing content of copper per gram of the crude 
ash as fed: liver, 0.0247; kidney, 0.0280; 
and apricot, 0.0556 gm. Corresponding 
values for iron are 0.0099, 0.0136, and 
0.0186 gm. respectively. 
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The second paper is of particular interest 
in connection with the observations of Hart, 
Steenbock, Waddell, and Elvehjem on the 
significance of copper in nutritional anemia of 
rats (see J. Home Econ. 20, 603, 1928). 
Data were presented showing that in the 
different type of anemia produced in dogs 
by repeated bleeding the effect of iron 
salts is much more notable than of copper 
salts. In the opinion of the authors, a 
group of substances rather than one single 
substance is necessary for the increased 
hemoglobin production in experimental ane- 
mia due to bleeding in dogs. 


Further evidence of the complex nature of 
vitamin B. I Evidence that a third fac- 
tor exists,C.H. Hunt. J. Biol. Chem. 79, 
723-731 (1928). 

The evidence from which the conclusion is 
drawn that vitamin B contains a third factor 
is, briefly, that yeast fractions containing 
vitamin F and vitamin G respectively do 
not bring about as good growth when used 
as the sole source of vitamin B as is obtain- 
able when these fractions are supplemented 
by the residue left after removal of the frac- 
tions potent in F and G respectively. The 
residue, which was washed thoroughly and 
dried before testing, was in itself incapable 
of promoting growth as the sole source of 
vitamin B. Its activity as a supplement to 
vitamin F and G was not lost in autoclaving, 
showing it to be heat-stable. 


The relative antineuritic and antipellagric 
potency of cow’s milk, C. H. Hunt and 
W. E. Krauss, J. Biol. Chem. 79, 733- 
738 (1928). 

Milk from cows under winter feeding con- 
ditions has been found to be relatively de- 
ficient in vitamin F and rich in vitamin G, 
these results confirming previous observations 
of Chick and Roscoe (see J. Home Econ. 
19, 708, 1927) and Sherman and Axtmayer 
(see J. Home Econ. 20, 214, 1928). With 
25 per cent of wheat furnishing the vitamin 
F in abundance (see J. Home Econ. 20, 
684, 1928), 5 cc. of milk appeared to furnish 
the minimum of vitamin G for growth. 
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Mucosus organism from suppurative lesions 
of rat on diet deficient in vitamin A, 
W. L. Braprorp. J. Infect. Diseases 43, 
407-414 (1928). 

The authors have isolated from suppura- 
tive lesions in the middle ears and nasal 
turbinates of 21 out of 50 rats on diets de- 
ficient in vitamin A an encapsulated bacil- 
lus of the mucosus group, while cultures 
from the same sources in 13 normal rats, 3 on 
vitamin B deficient diets, and 9 on vitamin 
D deficient diets, failed to show the presence 
of this organism. It is thought that the 
organism is probably a secondary invader of 
the mucous membranes of the respiratory 
tract, the latter rendered suitable for in- 
vasion by the dietary deficiency. 


Etiology of dermatitis of experimental pella- 
gra in rats, W. D. Satmon, I. M. Hays 
and N. B. Guerrant, J. Infect Diseases 
43, 426-441 (1928). 

A detailed description with excellent pho- 
tographic illustrations is given of the pella- 
gra-like condition induced in rats by de- 
ficiency of the relatively heat-stable factor of 
vitamin B—vitamin G, or, in the author’s 
nomenclature P-P. Bacterial examination 
of the lesions has shown the invariable 
presence of a gram-positive coccus about 1 
micron in diameter. This organism under 
ordinary conditions is non-pathogenic but 
when fed in massive doses induced the char- 
acteristic pellagra-like lesions readily in from 
80 to 85 per cent of the test rats and even- 
tually in all of them. Concentrates of the 
pellagra-preventive factor have not only 
proved effective in prophylactic and ¢ura- 
tive tests but have also been shown to in- 
hibit the growth of the organism in culture 
medium. The amount of the protective 
factor required for complete protection is 
thought to depend to some extent upon the 
number and virulence of the organisms 
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ingested and upon the age and individual 
susceptibility of the animal, the susceptibil- 
ity increasing with age. Since there is not 
always a satisfactory correlation between 
the degree of protection against infection 
and the rate of growth, the possibility is sug- 
gested that the pellagra-preventive factor 
(P-P) may not be identical with vitamin G. 


Note on tea as a source of vitamin C, H. A. 
Mattitt and A. D. Pratt. Proc. Soc. 
Expt'l Biol. Med. 26, 82-85 (1928). 

The vitamin C content of different varie- 
ties of tea was determined in curative tests 
on 300-gm. guinea pigs rendered scorbutic 
on the Sherman basal ration of rolled oats 
and wheat bran. The minimum curative 
doses of 3 per cent infusions of the various 
teas were: Japan Green Pan Fired between 
10 and 15 cc., Japan Green Basket Fired not 
less than 20 cc., Oolong not less than 25 cc., 
and Orange Pekoe considerably more than 25 
cc. It is of interest that the green teas were 
higher in vitamin C than the black, suggest- 
ing that the fermentation process employed 
in curing the latter is destructive of vitamin 
C. Commenting upon the practical appli- 
cation of these findings, the authors make 
the following statement: “In every-day nu- 
trition, despite its fairly high content of 
vitamin C, green tea has limited value as an 
antiscorbutic. It can not be used by chil- 
dren and should not be used by adults to 
replace natural foodstuffs which meet addi- 
tional nutritive requirements. Tea is a 
never-failing item in the rations prepared 
for expeditions, military or otherwise, into 
infertile or difficulty accessible regions. It 
it not known how long the vitamin C of 
tea survives the condition of storage and 
shipment. Presumably vacuum packing 
might be advantageous.” 


S. L. S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


A study of the shrinkage of cotton woven 
materials, GrorceE H. JoHNsON. Am. 
Dyestuff Reporter 17, 725-730 (1928). 

A series of studies were made on different 
samples of cotton goods to determine the 
effect of various agents on shrinkage. 
Eighteen-inch squares of the materials were 
prepared and twelve-inch squares marked 
off on them. The squares were then sub- 
jected to various treatments after which the 
inner area was again measured and the differ- 
ence between this and the original measure- 
ment recorded as “shrinkage in inches per 
yard.” For the experiments, some of these 
measured samples were soaked in tap water 
for thirty minutes without agitation, some 
were laundered for fifty-five minutes, some 
were soaked at various temperatures, and 
others were soaked at different temperatures 
in cleaning substances such as soap, soda, 
ash, caustic soda, and salt. The results 
showed that the amount of shrinkage varies 
with the textile fabric; moisture appears to 
be the controlling factor in shrinkage, while 
increase in temperature and laundry sup- 
plies have little effect. Warp shrinkage is 
generally greater than filling shrinkage, 
perhaps because of the constant pulling of 
warp yarns in manufacture. By varying 
the time of soaking and by subjecting the 
same sample to repeated soakings, it was 
ascertained that shrinkage occurs very 
rapidly and that the greatest shrinkage is 
during the first washing, repeated washings 
having slight effects.—M. S. F. 


The laundering of hosiery. Bull. Laundry- 
owners Nat'l Assoc’n. 11, June, 16-20 
(1928). 

A report from the laundry research labora- 
tory, which, while written for the trade, 
gives authoritative, generally interesting in- 
formation, with illustrations, of types of 
hosiery and methods of laundrying.— 
H.R. H. 


The handicraft weavers’ art, [Editorial]. 
Canadian Textile J. 45, 695 (1928). 
[Abstracted from booklet published by 
Canadian Steamship Line, Ltd.] 

Having virtually passed into extinction 
in many sections of the United States, do- 
mestic industries and handicrafts have been 
fostered by several provinces in Canada, 
some districts, for example, being famous 
for their homespuns which find a ready mar- 
ket with tourists and in the exclusive shops 
in Montreal and New York. The old home- 
spuns were simple in pattern and weave; 
at present double weaves, plain, serge, herr- 
ing-bone, and basket weaves, and tufting 
are all used. 

The domestic weavers are artists in the 
use of dyes, using chiefly those of vegetable 
origin, though for blues an aniline dye is 
common. Interesting color effects are pro- 
duced by mixing dyed fibers before carding; 
sometimes several strands of roving in dif- 
ferent colors are spun together. 

Hooked and braided rugs are now being 
made by French Canadians although they 
were originally more common in the Mari- 
time Provinces. A typical French Canadian 
rug is the so-called “Catalogue” rug, double 
woven in gay colors and rough texture and 
often used by the habitants as a bed cover. 

Patchwork and appliqué work are other 
forms of needlecraft long practised in 
Canada, and originally developed from the 
necessity to save and utilize every scrap 
of cloth.—B. M. V. 


The manufacture of two and threefold sew- 
ing cotton, H. E1cENBERTz. Indian Tex- 
tile J. 38, 153-155 (1928). 

A high degree of evenness of the thread is 
required in sewing cotton. The carded 
yarn is spun with right-hand twist, steamed 
thoroughly, and placed in a conditioning 
cellar where it is kept damp and cold for at 
least two days. The yarn is next taken to 
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a quick-traverse doubling frame with a fold- 
ing arrangement that allows several ends to 
be combined into one. It is essential that 
all the ends in a sewing thread have exactly 
the same tension, or the thread will be much 
weaker, the end having less tension will 
wind around the more taut ends, and bunch 
knots will form, making it unfit for sewing 
cotton. The quick-traverse winder is 
equipped with a cleaning arrangement to 
remove all impurities and thick places from 
the yarn before it gets into the doubling 
frame. The left-hand twist thread is then 
reeled, bleached, or dyed in the hank, pol- 
ished, brushed, cross-wound, and spooled. 
The polish is composed of soap, para‘fin, and 
Indian cornstarch.—M. S. F. 


Taking iron spots off silk, F. Grove-PALMER. 
Dyer, Calico Printer 58, 163 (1927); Tex- 
tile Colorist 50, 315 (1928). 

Iron spots on striped schappe silk were 
removed by spotting with a gum-tragasol 
jelly containing 5 per cent oxalicacid. After 
washing out the iron, the spots were neutra- 
lized with 5 per cent ammonium hydroxide 
solution. The tragasol gum prevented the 
oxalic acid spreading in the fibers and reach- 
ing the colored stripes. It also concentrated 
the acid on the one spot and thus accelerated 
the action —R. K. W. 


Making rayon yarn hollow for stockings, 
F. Grove-Patmer. Textile Colorist 50, 
666-667 (1928). 

The French have developed a new hol- 
low yarn, “Celta,” which is lighter in weight 
and has greater covering power than the 
ordinary rayon. It resembles wool in soft- 
ness, and also gives a similar feeling of 
warmth and comfort.—R. K. W. 
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The control of the bleaching of cotton, 
S. R. Trotman. Textile Recorder 45, 
No. 540, 65, 67; No. 541, 57, 59; No. 
542, 67; No. 543, 61, 63; No. 545, 64 (1928). 
A critical review is given of the literature 

on the determination and significance of 

copper numbers, methylene blue numbers, 

and viscosity.—R. K. W. 

Arctic influence on sportswear. [Editorial] 
Textile W orld 74, 1204 (1928). 

Expeditions into the arctic and antarctic 
regions have necessitated the designing of 
warm, light-weight garments which will 
provide adequate protection from exposure 
yet allow free use of the body. A new cloth 
upon the market known as “polo blizzard 
cloth” seems to satisfy these demands. This 
fabric is woven from camels’ hair and even 
when sufficiently thick to protect the body, 
it retains its flexibility and softness and is 
not excessively heavy. For example the 
parkas (hooded shirts extending to the 
knees) made from this cloth for the Byrd 
and Wilkins expeditions weighed only four 
and one-half pounds each, which was con- 
siderably less than the weight of similar gar- 
ments made from woolen or worsted fabrics. 
These garments have proved so satisfactory 
for fliers that some air transport companies 
are planning to provide them for their pas- 
sengers. However, a lighter weight mate- 
rial, 22 ounces to the square yard, is suitable 
for latitude corresponding to New York, 
Boston, and Chicago, and is approximately 
equivalent to a 30 or 32-ounce woolen or 
worsted cloth. 

“Polo blizzard cloth” is gaining in popu- 
larity for such uses as blankets and parkas 
for athletic teams and coats for spectators 
at football games.—B. M. V. 
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MISCELLANY 


National Negro Health Week. The fif- 
teenth annual observation of a week devoted 
to consideration of negro health will be held 
March 31 to April 7. The United States 
Public Health Service has prepared a bulle- 
tin of suggestions and a poster in colors 
which may be obtained ‘at nominal cost from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Roscoe C. Brown, lecturer of the Ser- 
vice, is chairman of the national committee 
on arrangements for the week. 


Modeling Cooked Foods. A clear de- 
scription of exactly how Mrs. M. R. Roller 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture makes the fine wax models of foods 
which travel about in the exhibits of the 
Department is given by Ruth Van Deman 
in The School Arts Magazine for December, 
1928. Mrs. Roller believes that such model- 
ing can be successfully taught in applied 
art courses. It seems particularly appro- 
priate for students who are also interested 
in home economics. 


American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. The proceedings of the third annual 
meeting held at Swarthmore College, May 
14 to 16, 1928, have been published in a 
161-page bulletin from the headquarters of 
the Association, 41 East 42nd Street, New 

fork City. 


Fraud as Practiced on the Public. A 
well-classified, carefully edited bibliography 
on this subject has been prepared by Anne 
Catherine Strlekar of the Library School, 
University of Wisconsin. It fills over thirty 
type-written pages and contains refer- 
ences of value in the serious study of mer- 
chandising and consumption. The manu- 
script is on file for consultation in the 
Legislative Reference Library, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Bibliography of United States Extension 
Work. A selected and classified lot of refer- 


ences to publications dealing with agricul- 
ture and home economics extension in the 
United States has been prepared by Miss 
Cora L. Feldkamp, librarian of the Office of 
Experiment Stations, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is issued in mimeo- 
graphed form as Bibliographical Contribu- 
tions, number 18 of the Department; and 
while the supply lasts, home economists may 
obtain copies on application. 


Modernistic Furniture. A series of ar- 
ticles on this subject began in the December 
issue of the Industrial Education Magazine. 
Their aim is to aid teachers in making con- 
structive use of the valuable ideas which are 
developing in this phase of the modernistic 
movement. 


Westomere on the Thames. The re- 
markable collection of early American furni- 
ture assembled by the late Mr. George S. 
Palmer for his residence near New London, 
Connecticut, is described in an illustrated 
article in American Cookery for December. 


Prosperity, Thrift,and Economics. The 
central theme of the Survey Graphic for 
November is the present use made of their 
money by Americans of this prosperous day, 
the questions aroused by such economic 
habits, and the means taken to influence 
them. Contributors include Stuart Chase, 
Chase Going Woodhouse, and Faith Wil- 
liams, the last two referring to some of the 
things done or doing by home economists. 


Leisure and Art. A charming address on 
this subject which Mr. Otto H. Kahn de- 
livered at George Peabody College for 
Teachers last November is printed in the 
November issue of the Peabody Journal of 
Education. 


Specifications in Cotton Materials. The 
report of the Joint Style Conference held in 
October under the auspices of the Cotton 
Textile Institute and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of Cotton Dresses 
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includes accounts of the displays and the 
general stimulus given to the use of cotton in 
dresses for the coming season and a state- 
ment that the conference ended with a dis- 
cussion of specifications of color fastness. 


Textile Research in Czechoslovakia. 
Textile Institute has been established in 
Czechoslovakia, says the Central European 
Observer, by the fusion of the former textile 
research committee of the Masaryk Academy 
and the textile research section of the Federa- 
tion of Czechoslovak Industries. 


Consumer Preferences in Textile Fibers. 
The many home economics teachers and 
students, extension workers, and home- 
makers who filled out and persuaded others 
to do likewise, the questionnaire circulated 
by the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in the summer of 1927 will be inter- 
ested to know that the fruit of their labors 
has reached final printed form as a govern- 
ment bulletin. Consisting as it does chiefly 
of extensive statistical tables, it is not 
designed for popular consumption. It gives 
to the textile trade, however, the kind of 
facts producers are wanting as to why women 
are choosing silk and rayon instead of cotton 
for various garments and household articles 
and the extent of this change over the five- 
year period from 1922 to 1927. Compara- 
tive data on the number of the different 
household articles of various textile fibers in 
use during these two years are also included 
for families classified according to size of 
residence community and of income. 

As long as the supply lasts, copies of this 
publication may be obtained free by writing 
to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and requesting 
“The changing uses of textile fibers in cloth- 
ing and household articles,” by Edna L. 
Clark, Miscellaneous Publication 31. 


What Makes a Good Neighborhood. 
The League of Mothers Clubs formed in 
connection with the United Neighborhood 
Houses in New York City has prepared an 
amusing sketch-map of thirty city blocks 
which shows what in the way of playgrounds, 
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churches, libraries, health centers, schools, 
shops, garbage removal, fire protectivn, 
policemen, and traffic regulation are needed 
to make a good neighborhood. The map 
is reproduced in Better Times for December 
3, 1928. 


The Teacher’s Health. Community ef- 
forts to conserve the health of teachers as a 
form of public economy are described in 
Monograph No. 4 of the School Health 
Bureau of the Welfare Division, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 


The Commercial Production of Sauer- 
kraut. The economic importance and die- 
tetic value of this favorite form of cabbage 
are briefly mentioned by Edwin LeFevre in 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Circular No. 35, along with detailed 
information as to its commercial production 
and the regulations governing the latter. 


Geography. In his introduction to a 
new reading course for the “Reading with a 
Purpose” series of the American Library 
Association, Professor J. Russell Smith be- 
gins with a “new declaration of independ- 
ence,” demanding freedom from the old- 
fashioned “bound-this-location” geography 
and the spread of the new kind which tells 
why the geographic features of a region are 
there and what their presence signifies to 
man and his economic and social develop- 
ment. 


Dietetics in London. An anonymous 
gift of £10,000 from a woman is said by 
Housecraft to have started the fund which 
has established a chair of dietetics at the 
University of London. The first occupant 
is Dr. Stuart J. Cowell. The same maga- 
zine reports that two women trained in 
dietetics at King’s College for Women have 
been appointed as dietitians in important 
London hospitals, Miss Marshall at Uni- 
versity College Hospital and Miss M. A. 
Abrahams at St. Bartholomew’s. A special 
dietetics department has been running for a 
year at the London Hospital. 


NEWS NOTES 
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American Sociological Society. ‘‘The Ru- 
ral Community” was the central theme at 
the twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Society in Chicago, December 26 to 29, 1928. 
The program of the Section on the Family 
was of special interest to home economists, 
speakers including James Ford of Better 
Homes in America, Lee M. Brooks of the 
University of North Carolina, Florence 
Brown Sherbon of the University of Kansas, 
Ernest R. Mowrer of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, J. L. Hypes of Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College, Ethel Puffer Howes, director 
of the Institute for the Coordination of 
Women’s Interests, Smith College, A. Cas- 
well Ellis, director of the Cleveland College 
of Western Reserve University, and Annie 
Louise Macleod of Syracuse University. 
Other papers on kindred subjects were 
“Family Life and Rural Organization” by 
J. H. Kolb of the University of Wisconsin, 
“Some Investigations into Rural Life with 
Curriculum Implications,” by Edmund 
Des S. Brunner of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, New York City, 
and “The Effect of the Cultural Factor of 
Education on Consumption Tendencies in 
Two Rural Communities” by Lowry Nelson 
of Brigham Young University. 

American Standards Association. Dr. 
Louise Stanley, chief of the Bureau of 
Home Eeonomics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been appointed an 
official representative of the Department on 
the American Standards Association. Mr. 
William J. Serrill, president of the Associa- 
tion, speaks of her as the first American 
woman to enter the technical direction of 
national industrial standardization activities. 

American Vocational Association. About 
150 persons attended the three home econom- 
ics sectional meetings held at Drexel In- 
stitute during the annual sessions of the 


Association at Philadelphia, December 13 to 
15. These were in general charge of Miss 
Amory and Miss Baylor, and their topics 
were home economics leadership, problems 
in home management under present condi- 
tions of living, and home economics educa- 
tion and the adolescent girl. Other general 
events were a tea by the Philadelphia Home 
Economics Association, a breakfast at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, a compl'‘mentary 
visit and luncheon at the John Wanamaker 
Store, and a breakfast at the Un’on League 
at the invitation of Mr. Bacon, educational 
director of the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Opportunity was also given to visit home 
economics departments in the junior and 
senior high schools and in the Girls Trade 
and Continuation Sehool. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. At the annua! meeting held 
in Wash ngton, November 20 to 22, Director 
Anson Marston of [owa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station was elected president. New 
officers of the section of home economics are 
Martha Van Ransselaer of New York, chair- 
man, and Rachel H. Colwell of West Virginia, 
secretary. Director W. J. Morse of the 
Maine Experiment Station is chairman of 
the committee on publication of research. 

International Federation of Home and 
School. This Federation, which brings 
together organizations comparable to the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in the United States, is to hold hree section 
meetings as part of the program of the World 
Federation of Education at Geneva, July 
25 to August 4. “The Child at Home” will 
be the central topic. The meeting of the 
health section will be held jointly with the 
corresponding section of the World Federa- 
tion, with Dr. Thomas D. Wood presiding. 

A survey of the status of home and school 
cooperation in 30 countries has recently 
been completed by Mlle. Marie Butts of 
Switzerland, chairman of the education sec- 
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tion. Itis expected that in the early summer 
national organizations will be formed in 
England and France. Mrs. Arthur H. 
Reeves is in charge of arrangements for 
American cooperation. 

{nternational Physiological Congress. 
The thirteenth International Physiological 
Congress is to be at the Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, August 19 to 23, 1929. 
American membership in the Congress is 
limited to members of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology, 
but others may attend the scientific sessions 
as associate members upon introduction by 
a member of the Federation. Dr. Walter 
B. Cannon of Harvard University is chair- 
man of the bureau of arrangements. 

May Day, Child Health Day. The Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, has prepared 
various pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and 
other materia! helpful in this annual celebra- 
tion and has a limited number for free dis- 
tribution to agencies cooperating in its pro- 
gram of child health promotion. The right 
kind of recreation is to be given special 
emphasis in this year’s program. 

Sheeting Standardization. At a meeting 
of the committee on the standardization 
of sheets and sheeting held on December 14 
at the call of the American Standards Asso- 
cation, it was decided to appoint a subcom- 
mittee to set up final specifications and stand- 
ards which can be submitted to the consumer 
as a guide in buying sheets. It includes 
seven members and their alternates, with 
representatives of manufacturers, distribu- 
ters, reconditioning groups, institutional 
purchasers, government bodies, and individ- 
ual consumers. Members for the last 
group are Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack of the 
American Home Edonomics Association and 
Miss Ruth O’Brien of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics. The chairman 
is Mr. Homer S. Ames of the Rike-Kumler 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Exhibition of American Industria] Art. 
The eleventh annual exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City, 
which will open to the public on February 
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12, has been planned to demonstrate the 
close cooperation between the designer and 
the producer and to emphasize the “impor- 
tance of the architecture as a source of design” 
not only for buildings but for their contents. 
There will be group displays, often suggest- 
ing room interiors but representing actually 
the elements of the rooms and showing 
possibilities of design and arrangement 
rather than the final solutions of decorating 
problems. These groups will “range from a 
backyard garden to a business office and 
from a man’s den to a nursery.” The ex- 
hibition has been developed by the Museum 
with the active cooperation of a committee 
of practical designers and architects. 

American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages. At the annual convention and ex- 
position held in Detroit, November 12 to 16, 
1928, the following papers bore on the in- 
terests of household consumers: “Nutri- 
tional Value of Bottled Carbonated Bever- 
ages,” by Professor J. H. Buchanan, A.B. 
C.B. fellow at Iowa State College, and “Ways 
to Interest the Housewife in Purchasing 
Bottled Carbonated Beverages by the Case,” 
by Dr. Lillian B. Storms, director of the 
A.B.C.B. home economics department. 

Mary E. Richmond. The friends of the 
late Mary E. Richmond held a meeting in 
her memory in the assembly hall of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Building, New York 
City, on January second. Miss Richmond 
was a well-known and much-loved figure 
among social workers, and the author of 
several books familiar to home economists, 
notably perhaps “Child Marriages,” pub- 
lished in 1925. 

Medical Exhibit. The success of the 
scientific exhibits at the annual sessions of 
the American Medical Association has de- 
cided the Association to establish a perma- 
nent central scientific exhibit of medical 
progress. It is to be housed in the Associa- 
tion headquarters in Chicago, and its nu- 
cleus consists of exhibits on tularemia and 
leprosy and stereoscopic photographs of the 
living eye which were selected and donated 
from the material exhibited in connection 
with the 1928 meetings in Minneapolis. 
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National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. The Society has begun an in- 
tensive educational campaign for the con- 
servation of vision among industrial workers 
and their families in which it is to have the 
active cooperation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The campaign is carried on 
through various national and local labor 
publications, exhibits at labor meetings, 
radio broadcasting, and other avenues of 
health education. 

Nursery School Association. This Eng- 
lish organization held a conference in Lon- 
don, October 5 to 8, at which the status and 
needs of the nursery school movement were 
discussed by the president, Miss Margaret 
McMillan, and by other leaders. One 
session was devoted to the question of train- 
ing for elder girls and of linking homemaking 
work in modern schools with practical ex- 
perience in nursery schools. A subcommittee 
was appointed to consider the matter further, 
with special reference to the preéminent 
interests of the nursery school children. 

Silk Association of America. Beginning 
January 15, 1929, an agreement fostered by 
the Association went into effect among dyers 
and silk manufacturers that the weighting 
in silk materials offered for sale shall not 
exceed the following proportions of raw 
weight: Satins, 50 per cent; crepe-de- 
chine and canton crepe, 45 per cent; geor- 
gette, 30 per cent; chiffon, 10 per cent; 
fabrics for printing, 30 per cent. 

World Conference for Adult Education. 
Th's is to be held in Cambridge, England, 
August 22 to 29, 1929. The American 
Association for Adult Education represents 
this country on the Council of the World 
Association for Adult Education by which 
the conference is arranged. 

Judge Florence Allen Re-elected. Judge 
Allen was re-elected to the Supreme Court 
of Ohio last November by a majority of 
200,000. She ran independently and where- 
as six years ago her support came chiefly from 
women and labor unions, in this campaign 
she had powerful support from all elements. 
Judge Allen’s address before the American 
Home Economics Association last June 
appeared in the December Journal of Home 
Economics. 
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MONTANA 


Newsgatherer. The Montana news- 
gatherer on the JourNav’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Rua Van Horn. 

Montana Home Economics Association. 
Section meetings were held October 25, 26, 
and 27, at the same time and place as those 
of the Montana Educational Association. 
Each program meeting of the section was 
followed by a business meeting to transact 
both section and Montana Home Economics 
Association business, including the election 
of officers and the adoption of plans for the 
year’s work, 


NEW ENGLAND 


Newsgatherer. The New England news- 
gatherer on the JourNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Ruth Chalmers. 

New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A general meeting in charge of the 
institutional managers section was held 
November 23 at Franklin Square House, 
Boston. Mrs. T. Grafton Abbott of the 
Judge Baker Foundation spoke on the 
treatment of problem parents, emphasizing 
particularly the point that delinquency in 
children i. often directly traceable to unde- 
sirable traits, bad habits, and poor standards 
on the part of the parents. 

The soc’al workers section is sponsoring, 
in addition to a sem‘nar in nutrition, a lec- 
ture course on the sub ect of teaching in the 
home. The series includes five talks, each 
given by a professional worker making home 
contacts. The social worker, mental hy- 
gienist, visiting teacher, publ'c health nurse, 
and nutritionist are represented. 

The homemakers section has organized 
neighborhood reading groups for the dis- 
cussion of various phases of homemaking. 

The teachers section met for dinner at the 
Women’s Republican Club, Boston, Decem- 
ber 14. Mabel Bragg, assistant super'n- 
tendent of the Newton public schools, spoke 
on “Some Teachers I Have Known.” 


NEW JERSEY 


Newsgatherers. The New Jersey news- 
gatherer on the JouRNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Mary M. Buckley. 
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New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
The association met in conjunction with the 
State Teachers Association at Atlantic City, 
Monday, November 12, 1928. The day was 
given over wholly to the state meeting, at 
which Ada Bessie Swann presided. 

Northern Section. The North Jersey 
Home Economics Association held a supper 
meeting at Paterson, October 10. The 
supper was prepared at the cafeteria of the 
Eastside High School and served by the 
girls in the household arts department. 
After supper, John R. Wilson, superintendent 
of public schools, discussed reasons why 
home economics was a part of the curricu- 
lum and the opportunities the members had 
to make it worth while. He also spoke of 
ways in which the members could assist 
young women not going to normal school or 
college in finding satisfactory ways of earn- 
ing a living. Mrs. Catherine Griebel, 
specialist in clothing, New Jersey State 
Agricultural College, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, gave a delightful, vivacious talk on 
“Style.” At the business meeting, dues 
and the appointment of program, member- 
ship, and publicity committees were dis- 
cussed and approved. 

Central High School, Newark. The 
Sewing Club, which is affiliated with the 
atate association, took a number of very 
interesting trips during the school year 1927- 
28, some of which were: A visit to the Pic- 
torial Review Pattern Company, where a 
guide explained every step of the process of 
designing and making patterns; a visit to 
Roxy’s theater in New York the week of the 
fashion show staged by Russek’s of New 
York City; a visit to Wanamakers when the 

budget show was given by students of Pratt 
Institute; a trip to New York to see two 
ocean liners, “Ile de France” and “Olympic”; 
and two visits to the L. Bamberger & Com- 
pany department store in Newark, where 
fashion shows of especial interest to the 
high school girl were staged. 


NEW MEXICO 


Newsgatherer. The New Mexico news- 
gatherer on the JourNnav’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Mrs. Vina Robertson 


Gardner. 
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New Mexico State College of Agriculture. 
The funds apportioned to New Mexico 
through the passing of the Capper-Ketcham 
Bill have made possible the appointment of 
three new home demonstration agents, Hazel 
Usner, Mrs. Ara P. Brickhouse, and Velma 
Borschell. 

Sara Kerr, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Roosevelt county, is now in the 
New York extension service. 

State Home Economics Conference. At 

the annual conference for home economics 
teachers in New Mexico at Albuquerque in 
November, Harriet Goldstein of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the principal speaker, 
discussed the subject “Art in the Home 
Economics Program.” The following talks 
were also included on the program: “The 
Home Economics Cottage” by Alda Henning 
of Deming; “The School Lunch” by Mrs. 
Dorothy Nelson of Farmington; “The Réle 
of Nutrition in Education” by Dr. Marietta 
Eichelberger, Red Cross Nutrition Service, 
St. Louis; “Home Economics for Boys” 
by Mrs. Ora Jane Hunter, State Teachers’ 
College, Silver City; and “The Question 
Box” by Ruth Boan of Raton. The entire 
program was in charge of Margaret O’Lough- 
lin, State College. 

State Student Club. At the state 
student club meeting, which was held at 
the same time as the state conference for 
teachers of home economics, Ruth Morgan 
of Artesia acted as state chairman for 
student clubs. 


NEW YORK 


Newsgatherers. The New York news- 
gatherers on the JouRNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press are Etta M. H. Hackett and 
Helen L. Greene. 

New York Home Economics Association. 
An all-day meeting of the executive committee 
was held in Albany on December 8. 

Central District. A short business meet- 
ing was called by the president, Marian 
Mooney, during the annual conference of 
the New York State Teachers Association 
at Utica. Mary Vesser of Syracuse Uni- 

versity was made program chairman and 
Elizabeth Pierson of Syracuse was elected 
chairman for the meeting to be held next 
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October in conjunction with the state meet- 
ing. 

At the annual meeting, Wilhelmina Spohr 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
gave an address on “Setting up Learning 
Conditions for Home Economics Students in 
the High School.” Elsie Wilcox of Norwich 
talked on home management problems. The 
group was also privileged to hear Adelaide 
Baylor of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Ralph E. Pickett of the depart- 
ment of vocational education of New York 
University spoke on “Vocational Educa- 
tion.” Later Marian Van Liew, New York 
state supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion, met the teachers of this district. 

The Syracuse Branch has shown its 
interest by a large representation at two 
supper meetings called by Katherine Con- 
nell. At the October meeting an interest- 
ing program was given, consisting of a ré- 
sumé of the life of the association given by 
various members and “Aims for the Future” 
by Margaret Hutchins, supervisor of home 
economics education in Syracuse. Cath- 
lena Cooper, director of the visiting nurses 
association, was the speaker at the November 
meeting. 

At the Parent-and-Child Exposition held 
at the State Armory in Syracuse during the 
week of November 5, representative school 
projects were exhibited by a committee of 
home economics teachers who explained 
how the schools are aiming to cooperate with 
the parents in instilling and developing ideals 
of family relationships, proper home sur- 
roundings, and care and health of the family. 

Southern District. Lida Stepheson of 
Johnson City was chairman of the program 
committee for the meeting held in Ithaca, 
November 9 and 10. Addresses were given 
by Miss Van Liew of Albany and Miss 
Fowler of Cornell University at the Friday 
meeting. On Saturday a joint meeting 
was held with the industrial arts sections 
when Mr. Wilson of the Vocational Depart- 
ment at Albany was the speaker. New offi- 
cers for the year include Marion Salisbury 
of Cortland, president, and Louise Davies, 
treasurer. 

Western District, The Western zone of 
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the New York State Teachers Association 
met in Buffalo, November 2 and 3. Mildred 
Sipp of the State Teachers’ College at Buffalo 
acted as chairman of the Friday meeting of 
the Home Eeonomics Section. Henry 
Turner Bailey, director of the Cleveland 
School of Art, presented a most inspirational 
address, his subject being ‘Teaching Art in 
Relation to the Home.” Charlotte Darm- 
stadter, principal of Elementary School No. 
22, Buffalo, spoke on “Helps and Sugges- 
tions for Auditorium Activities.” This well- 
rounded program was concluded with a 
“Pageant of the Home” presented by pupils 
from Elementary School No. 60 under the 
direction of Hattie Abraham, teacher of art, 
and Agnes Trachenberg and Rosina Greth, 
home economics teachers in the school. 

Gertrude Parker, president of the Western 
New York Home Economics Association, 
acted as chairman of the Saturday morning 
meeting. The following demonstrations were 
presented before an audience of over 300 
home economics teachers by Buffalo pupils 
and teachers: Textiles, Edna Van Hern, 
East High School; Care of Clothing, Mrs. 
Margaret Pinell, Elemantary School No. 1; 
Family Relations, Edna E. H. Adler, Ele- 
mentary School No. 3; Household Manage- 
ment—Relationship of the knowledge of 
electric meters to the cost of operating house- 
hold appliances—Marian Backman, Bennett 
High School. Henrietta Straub and Hen- 
rietta Langner led the general discussion 
following the lessons. A luncheon for mem- 
bers and friends of the Western New York 
Home Economics Association immediately 
followed the Saturday meeting. 

Professor Anna Cooley of Columbia 
University and Marion Van Liew, state 
supervisor of home economics, were guests 
in Buffalo during the Convention. 

Cornell University. Cora Binzel has 
resumed her work as professor of rural edu- 
cation, after having spent one year at Colum- 
bia University, where she received her 
master’s degree, and one year in the educa- 
tional department, McCreery’s, New York. 

College of Home Economics, Cornell. 
Miss Flora Rose is on sabbatical leave for 
study at Teacher’s College, Columbia. 
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Dr. Marian Pfund, a former member of 
the faculty of Vassar College who received 
her doctorate in chemistry at Yale last year, 
is a new member of the department of foods 
and nutrition, succeeding Dr. Edith Nason, 
who is now head of the department of foods 
and nutrition at Syracuse University. 

Charlotte Weiss resigned her position in 
the department of textiles and clothing to 
become head of the new clothing information 
bureau of L. Bamberger and Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. The new members in 
the department are Muriel Brasie, formerly 
a member of the staff at Stout Institute, and 
Laura Leske, who has done special work in 
New York City in commercial millinery. 

The new nutrition specialist, Helen Hub- 
bell, has had experience in extension work 
in nutrition at the University of Washington, 
canteen work in Europe during the war, 
teaching nutrition at Yale, and work in New 
York City with the Red Cross. She suc- 
ceeds Dora Sonneday, who is now studying 
medicine at the University of Cincinnati. 

Two of the research problems being studied 
at the Child Guidance Laboratory this year 
are the procedures adults use with children 
and how children form groups. 

Specialists in several fields have combined 
to aid in a crafts project in hooked rugs 
carried on in eight counties in the state. 
Dorothy Barnard of the household arts 
department and Mrs. Alma Scidmore, hous- 
ing specialist, give preliminary talks on the 
principles of color and design which may be 
applied to hooked rugs. The group dis- 
cusses from this standpoint the place of the 
rug in the average room, the effect desired, 
the relation of the rug to the furniture, the 
size of the room, and the color scheme 
Designs for the various rugs are worked out 
from historic designs. After the talk on 
color, the color schemes are planned and 
the materials are dyed accordingly. Helen 
Kay, clothing and crafts specialist, then 
teaches the process of hooking. 

Student Clubs. Gertrude Andrew, ’31, 
has the honor of being the first person to have 
her name engraved on the club scholarship 
silver cup. This cup is to be in the Home 
Economics Clubroom and each year will 
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have added to it the name of the sophomore 
girl in the home economics course who has 
attained the highest scholarship in her fresh- 
man year. The meeting of the club in De- 
cember took the form of a tea. Edith 
Young, ’29, is the new president for the year 
1928-29. 

State Teachers College. Five members 
of the senior class who have majored in 
clothing have, at the request of the dean of 
women, recently completed an interesting 
presentation of correct modes of dress for 
the freshmen students. They presented 
the subject from the standpoint of color, 
suitability, and form, and illustrated their 
points by the use of charts, posters, and 
living models. One of the most striking 
features was the appearance of two young 
women unsuitably dressed for class work 
and their reappearance in suitable costumes 
which emphasized the very best features in 
their personalties. 

The Home Economics Club marked the 
date of Ellen H. Richard’s birthday this year 
by starting a drive for subscriptions to the 
Journat or Howe Economics. The Club 
also planned a Christmastide supper party 
and spread their cheer abroad by the pre- 
senting of baskets to families in whom they 
had become interested through their nutrition 
work, 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Newsgatherer. The North Dakota 
newsgatherer on the Jourva.’s list as this 
issue goes to press is Elinor Bryson. 

North Daktoa Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The eighth annual meeting of the 
Association was held November 8 and 9 at 
Grand Forks. The sessions opened with a 
luncheon at the Ryan Hotel, at which Tilda 
Natwick of the University of North Dakota 
gave an inspiring talk on “Membership,” 
comparing the Association to a large family, 
and stressing the need of each member con- 
tributing talent, energy, and, last but not 
least—a membership. “The Use of Tests 
and Measurements in Home Economics” 
was presented by Adelaide Laurie of the 
Agricultural College. This was followed 
with a discussion by Isabel Hitchcock of 
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Ellendale on ‘‘The Objectives for Related Art 
Teaching.” The treat of the afternoon was 
a talk on “Bringing up a Family Musically” 
by Fanny R. Buchannan of the Victor 
Company. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Clara Flemington, State Normal 
and Industrial School, Ellendale; vice-presi- 
dent, Zita Friedle; secretary, Stella Severt- 
_son, City Schools, Wahpeton; treasurer, 
Frances Bailey; councillor, Eva Sophia 
Schairer; alternate councillor, Pauline Rey- 
nolds. 


OHIO 


Newsgatherers. The Ohio newsgatherers 
on the JourNAL’s list as this issue goes to 
press are Helen H. Videto, Clara Bancroft, 
and Leila C. Ogle. 

Ohio State University. The ninth annual 
State Education Conference is to be held at 
Columbus, April 4, 5, and 6, with “Evaluating 
Education” as the central theme. There will 
be two general meetings, with the remaining 
sessions given over to sectional conferences, 
among the latter being those on adult edu- 
cation and home economics. The confer- 
ence is conducted by the College of Educa- 
tion. 


OKLAHOMA 


Newsgatherers. The Oklahoma news- 
gatherers on the JourNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press are Kate W. North and Vir- 
ginia Messenger. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. During the second week of March, 
1929, the second short course in household 
electrical equipment will be offered by the 
school of home economics. Last year such 
a course was offered at the request of the 
Southwestern Division of the National 
Electric Light Association and met with 
great success. Through this special service, 
the school of home economics has acquired 
a considerable amount of demonstration 
household equipment, electrical and non- 
electrical. It is expected that these short 
courses will lead to the installation of a de- 
partment whose major interest will be house- 
hold equipment. 
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The student teaching at the college is 
being carried on in a fine new building built 
by the City of Stillwater and devoted entirely 
to home economics for junior and senior 
high school girls. Facilities are provided 
for teaching laundry work in a well-equipped, 
modern laundry; housewifery in a model 
suite of rooms; food preparation and serving 
in a unit kitchen and in large food labora- 
tories; and related arts and clothing sub- 
jects in large, attractive rooms. The course 
has not only attracted a large number of 
girls, but a group of twenty-seven boys has 
enrolled for special work planned for daily 
fifty-minute periods. The home project 
will be a feature of the program for the high 
school course, as the junior high school 
students seem to be particularly enthusiastic 
over related arts, home nursing, and child 
training. 

The household arts department has intro- 
duced a clothing consultation course this 
fall which is open to any college girl who 
desires assistance in planning and selecting 
her wardrobe. Since many of the students 
have very limited budgets, very real prob- 
lems are met. Because few of the college 
girls majoring in courses other than house- 
hold arts have access to sewing machines, 
the department has opened a clothing labora- 
tory one morning a week for their use. One 
member of the staff is in charge each week 
to offer suggestions or assistance as individ- 
ual problems arise, although no attempt is 
made at organized instruction, and no credit 
is given for the work. 

Florence Little, formerly itinerant teacher 
trainer at the North Carolina College for 
Women, has succeeded Julia Robertson as 
head of the department of home economics 
education, Miss Robertson having resigned 
to take a similar position at the Virginia 
State Teachers College. 

Sara T. Murray, who succeeds Ethel 
Davis as head of the department of house- 
hold arts, comes to the college from Michi- 
gan State Normal College, where she was 
head of the home economics department. 
Miss Davis was married last winter. 

Extension Service. In each of the fifteen 
adult clubs in Beaver county in 1927, a 
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program was given on planning schedule time 
for household tasks. Each lady was asked 
to time herself upon a certain task. The 
most interesting result was the time re- 
quired to wash, scald, and put away the 
separator, the periods ranging from ten to 
thirty minutes. Time consumed by other 
tasks might be added. 


OREGON 


Newsgatherers. The Oregon newsgather- 
ers on the JourNAL’s list as this issue goes 
to press are Jeannette Cramer and A. Grace 
Johnson. 

Oregon Home Economics Association. 
The state home economics program will 
center around the question “How Can 
Home Economics Be Made to Function 
More Widely in the Lives of High School 
Girls?” and suggestions will be made by 
administrators and parents. 

The executive board has presented the 
Association with two brand-new members, 
the little daughters of Mrs. Alice Feike 
Weiman and Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean. 

Oregon State College. Emma Gunther 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who is traveling in the capacity of field secre- 
tary for the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women’s million dollar fellowship 
fund, visited the campus in November. An 
occasion of great interest during her visit 
was the student home economics club meet- 
ing, where several hundred students listened 
to a fascinating word picture which Miss 
Gunther painted of educational opportuni- 
ties for women in many lands. Miss L. 
Ray Balderston, who is traveling with Miss 
Gunther, spoke briefly of research work being 
done in the department of home management 
of Teachers College. 

Omicron Nu. As a part of its annual 
program, Lambda Chapter has undertaken 
to raise an addition to the home economics 
friendship fund, which enables a foreign 
student to study in this institution. As a 


project which will help raise this year’s 
money, they have published a little booklet 
entitled, “Recipes of Foreign Lands.” The 
recipes have all been well tested and, while 
typical of the eighteen countries represented 
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in the collection, they do not demand pro- 
ducts which cannot be found in American 
markets. This booklet sells for 50 cents, 
and orders may be sent to the president of 
Omicron Nu, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Newsgatherers. The Pennsylvania news- 
gatherers on the JourNAt’s list as this issue 
goes to press are Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, Mrs. 
Beule Manley, Irene E. McDermott, Lucy 
M. Queal, Fannie Ruley, and Ruth Spalding. 

Pailadelphia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association now has 175 active 
members. The November meeting was held 
in the picture gallery of Drexel Institute. 
Alida E. Finch, personnel director of the 
Strawbridge and Clothier department store, 
gave a clear and thoughtful talk on “Prob- 
lems in Present Day Merchandizing.” Dr. 
Andrews of Columbia University spoke at 
the January meeting. 

The Association is engaged at present in 
raising a fund of $5,000 to endow a scholar- 
ship in home economics for Philadelphia 
high school girls. In honor of one who gave 
most unselfishly and most devotedly of her- 
self in sustaining the Association, the scholar- 
ship will be known as the Alice A. Johnson 
Scholarship. The holder may attend Drexel 
Institute, Temple University, or one of the 
other nearby institutions maintaining strong 
home economics courses; she must meet 
certain requirements as to personality, and 
scholarship; she will receive tuition for four 
years and will not be obligated to repay the 
fund. 

Drexel Institute. An advanced course in 
textile chemistry has been offered this fall 
which is organized on the special problem 
basis in order to give each student an oppor- 
tunity for independent work. 

The Drexe! Women’s Club has established 
a loan fund which will be used to assist wor- 
thy upper-class students in completing their 
college work. In February, a series of one- 
act plays will be given for the benefit of the 
fund. Many home economics students at 
the Institute are profiting by such funds. 

The Drexel Institute Home Economics 
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Club held its first meeting this year in Octo- 
ber at the practice house, with members of 
the freshman class as guests of honor. Mrs. 
Kenneth Gordon Matheson, who, with 
President Matheson, was a member of the 
educational committee that visited Russia 
last summer, gave a very interesting account 
of her impressions of Russia and the Soviet 
Government. All were given an oppor- 
tunity to see the practice house from garret 
to cellar. The membership committee of 
the club has set as its goal for the year one 
hundred per cent membership from the 
freshman class. 

The following faculty members have been 
added to the home economics department 
this year: Myra de Haven Woodruff, director 
of the nursery play school and instructor 
in child care and training; Louise Kees, 
director of the practice house and instructor 
in foods; Josephine Chambers, director of 
the cafeteria and instructor in institutional 
administration; Elizabeth Lacy, instructor 
in textiles and clothing; and Jean Richmond, 
instructor in foods. 

Pennsylvania State College. In January, 
the department of home economics will open 
a nursery school for children from two to 
three years of age under the direction of Mrs. 
Marion S. McDowell, who spent last year 
at Columbia University, specializing in child 
development. 

Omicron Nu and the Ellen H. Richards 
Club had the honor in November of enter- 
taining Margaret Fedde, national vice- 
president of Omicron Nu, at a reception to 
which all the home economics students were 
invited. In October these two clubs invited 
Susan Bates of the National Cotton Textile 
Institute to give two talks to all the home 
economics students—one on “Opportunities 
for Home Economics Graduates in the 
Textile Industry,” the other on “Cotton as 
a Fashion Fabric.” The latter talk was 


illustrated by attractive cotton dresses worn 
by various students. 

The Ellen H. Richards Club is helping 
students and faculty to become better 
acquainted by serving tea informally in one 
of the parlors each week. Those who are 
free, drop in for a chat and a cup of tea. 
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For several years Omicron Nu has cele- 
brated Mrs. Richards’ birthday by arrang- 
ing a program at the weekly mass meeting 
of women students. A copy of Miss Hunt’s 
“Life of Ellen H. Richards” is presented to 
the sophomore home economics student 
who made the best scholastic record in her 
freshman year. This year the book will be 
presented at the Scholarship Day Convoca- 
tion when the honors throughout all the 
school are announced. 

Pittsburgh Public Schools. The spirit of 
Christmas was expressed in work which the 
girls of the household economy department 
did for the Junior Red Cross. Two hundred 
Christmas boxes, each containing a well- 
made garment and other suitable Christmas 
gifts, were packed and sent to as many 
children. Sixty beautifully constructed chil- 
dren’s rompers were made by the girls of the 
Continuation and Trade School classes to be 
used in the Christmas boxes. Each garment 
had some individual touch. The girls have 
also made one hundred garments for the 
children’s wards of Pittsburgh hospitals. 
Seventy-five dolls were dressed for the 
Kindergarten Christmas trees. 

Temple University. Laura Anderson, the 
new head of the clothing department, comes 
from the Texas State College for Women, 
where she was associate professor of clothing. 


TEXAS 


Newsgatherer. The Texas newsgatherer 
on the JourRNAL’s list as this issue goes to 
press is Bess Heflin. 

State Department of Education. A new 
state course of study in home economics has 
just been completed and is being tentatively 
tried out. It is organized on the unit plan 
and incorporates several new units. 

At a conference of teacher trainers in vo- 
cational home economics education and 
state supervisors held at Austin, October 
5 and 6, it was decided that no state confer- 
ence should be held this year, but that in- 
stead sixteen district conferences would be 
conducted, twelve for white and four for 
colored teachers. The itinerant teacher- 
training work will be done in these confer- 
ences and through personal visits to the new 
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teachers in the conference districts by the 
conference leaders. 

Special emphasis is being placed on the 
development of an evening school program 
in Texas this year and the federal funds 
available for homemaking education are 
being used almost entirely for the develop- 
ment of adult classes. Many new centers 
are expected to offer courses for homemakers. 
In order to train teachers for work in these 
centers, a two weeks short course was given 
by Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood of Phoenix, 
Arizona, at the University of Texas, Novem- 
ber 12 to 24. Three types of teachers are 
being used: Child development and parental 
education specialists, full-time itinerant 
workers, and teachers who devote part of 
their time to day-school work in home eco- 
nomics or to some other occupation and part 
of their time to adult classes. 

The tenth annual Girls’ Clothing Contest 
will be held at Mineral Wells, Texas, April 
25 to 27. Greater uses of cotton will be 
featured this year. 

College of Industrial Arts, Denton. The 
changes made in the college cafeteria this 
summer under the supervision of Mozelle 
Craddock are considered by both faculty and 
students to have transformed it into the most 
attractive and efficient in the Southwest. 
The improvement in the quality of the food 
last year had tripled the patronage and made 
larger quarters essential. The new dining 
room, which will accommodate 200, is 
separate from the serving room. By means 
of folding doors, it can be made into two 
rooms, each with its own entrance and exit. 
The furnishings are modern, attractive, and 
convenient, as are the fittings of the serving 
room. The working equipment is also of the 
most improved types. Classes in institu- 
tion management, school lunch, and market- 
ing use the cafeteria as a laboratory, getting 
systematic experience both in the regular 
work and in serving special meals and parties. 

In the home economics department, Elsa 
Kraemer is the new assistant professor; 
Lucile Magruder, who had charge of the 
nursery school at Iowa State College last 
summer, is directing the Mary M. Bralley 
practice cottage during the absence of Miss 
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Rosenberger; and new instructors are Sara 
Lee, formerly of the Sam Houston State 
Teachers’ College, and Valliere J. Decker, 
formerly of the College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

In the department of fine and applied 
arts, Mary Starr Taylor is the new assistant 
professor and new instructors are Marjorie 
Baltsel and Dorothy LaSelle. 

Clara Kelly, a former member of the 
faculty, is spending this year at her home at 
Cape Gerard. Laura Anderson has ac- 
cepted a position at Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

The South Texas State Teachers College. 
Interesting feeding experiments have been 
started in the new animal house provided 
and stocked for the home economics and 
biology departments. 

Leloise Davis, head of the home economics 
department, has returned to College after a 
year’s leave, during which she studied at the 
University of Edinburgh Medical School and 
did special work in the dietetics division of 
the Royal Infirmary. While on the Con- 
tinent, she studied art appreciation with 
Mademoiselle Lavelli and was enrolled as a 
member of the art classes offered by the 
Paris Division of New York University. 

The members of Kappa Omicron Phi 
planned a week of initiation ceremonies and 
entertainments for the girls who were 
pledged last term. This organization is one 
of the most active on the campus, having 
been hostess to many of the College’s dis- 
tinguished guests. 

University of Texas. The home eco- 
nomics department has planned a series of 
displays which will be shown at intervals 
during the year. The first, showing suitable 
table decorations, linens, china, and glass- 
ware for various occasions, has been ar- 
ranged by the class in interior decoration 
under the diection of Miss Florence Wright, 
with the use of articles loaned by a local gift 
shop. One of the four arrangements was 
a table arranged for a Mexican luncheon, 
showing Mexican dishes in bold colors set 
on a Mexican handwoven luncheon set. 

Mary E. Gearing, director of home eco- 
nomics at the University, and Selma Streit, 
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business manager of the Scottish Rite 
Dormitory, enjoyed a trip abroad last 
summer, mainly in Scotland and England. 

Two new members of the staff in the de- 
sign division are Florence Wright and Sara 
Chaffin. 

Bess Heflin, director of teacher-training, 
served as one of the judges of the home 
economics exhibits at the Louisiana State 
Fair on October 26 and 27. 


VERMONT 


Newsgatherer. The Vermont news- 
gatherer on the JouRNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Florence Bailey. 

Vermont Home Economics Association. 
At the annual conference held at Rutland, 
October 12, the following officers were 
elected: President, Dorothy Smith, Mont- 
pelier; vice-president, Rachel Hogan; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Martha Leighton, Burling- 
ton. The Association voted money to 
prepare exhibits of illustrative material for 
the use of members. These were to include 
material on textiles, showing effect of design 
on material and designs suited to different 
types; an exhibit of cretonnes and tapestries 
for use with the unit on the house and its 
care; a color exhibit; and an exhibit of small 
kitchen equipment. Belle Northrup of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, led 
a discussion on “Related Arts in Home 
Economics.” Marianne Muse, University 
of Vermont, reported on the Des Moines 
meeting. 

A practice house is being equipped for the 
home economics department at White River 
Junction, 

Edith Thomas of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, visited the vocational 
departments in Vermont from November 7 
to 12. 

Vocational Teachers’ Conference. An 
attempt is being made to strengthen the 
vocational home economics program by 
having a three-day training conference for 
vocational teachers at the Y. W. C. A. 
Camp on Lake Champlain just before the 
opening of the school year. The year’s 


program of work is planned, and teaching 
problems are informally discussed. The 
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conference gives opportunity for the teachers 
to work and play together, exchange ideas, 
and gain a state feeling rather than an iso- 
lated community feeling. 

University of Vermont. In order to 
stimulate scholarship, the local members of 
Omicron Nu offered a ten-dollar gold piece 
to the home economics freshman having the 
highest average for the year. Dorothy 
Emery of Englewood, New Jersey, won the 
prize this fall. 


WASHINGTON 


Newsgatherers. The Washington news- 
gatherers on the JOURNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press are Grace G. Denny, Mrs. 
Nellie Howard, Mrs. Dora Lewis, Helen 
Miller, Ruth Moody, and Gertrude Rhine- 
hart. 

The State College of Washington, Pull- 
man. On December 9, the new home eco- 
nomics building was open to the public for 
inspection from 2.30 until 5.00 p.m. Stu- 
dents, faculty, townspeople, and alumni were 
impressed with the large hospitality room 
done in early American style and with the 
spacious clothing and foods laboratories and 
the home equipment room, where research is 
being carried on. . 

The home economics clubroom on the 
fourth floor, with its enormous fireplace and 
its windows overlooking the whole town, the 
museum for material of historical interest 
to home economists, the home furnishings 
laboratory, and the three large rooms for 
animal breeding and research problems also 
proved interesting innovations to many of 
the faculty and townspeople. 

If someone can be added to the staff of the 
foods and nutrition division for the spring 
semester, two new, requested courses will be 
given: one for men in the principles of 
cooking, and another for house mothers and 
house managers in meal planning and market- 
ing. 

Emma Gunther of Columbia University, 
who is traveling in the interests of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women’s 
million dollar fellowship fund, was a guest 
of the Pullman Branch of the Association on 
November 5. 
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ome Economics Teachers everywhere prefer it! 


TARTAR 
BAKING POWDER 


EACHERS of Home Economics both 

here and abroad prefer to use a cream 
of tartar baking powder. They can depend 
on it, they say, to give perfect results in 
their cooking classes. 


And for 50 years Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder, has proved utterly 
trustworthy. Made with the very finest 

= cream of tartar—imported especially from 
Royal, the Cream of S h E R . li d h | 
Terter Boling Powder. outhern Europe— Royal is pure and whole- 
Absolutely pure. some, and it always leavens perfectly. 


Your students will be enthusiastic about 
using Royal in connection with the new 
cook book “‘Any one can Bake.” In fact 
they will want their own copies of this book 
to use at home as well as in class. For it 
contains all sorts of delicious and unusual 
recipes prepared especially for use with 
Royal. And it is fully illustrated with 
motion picture photographs showing step- 
by-step just how these recipes are put 
together. Clip the coupon below for in- 
formation about how to ob- 
tain the new popular priced 


ry | edition. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., Dept.:B 

100 East 42nd Street, New York City 

Please tell me how the new edition of ‘*Any one can Bake” 
may be obtained for distribution in cookery classes. 


Name 


School x __.Grade 


School Address, 


State. 


In writing advertisers, please mention Journal of Home Economics 


Any one 

can Bake 
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University of Washington. Margaret FE. 
Terrell, formerly assistant manager of din- 
ing rooms at Yale University, is the newly 
appointed director of the commons and resi- 
dence halls, succeeding Ruth E. Lusby. 
The commons assistants this year are Helen 
Mulhern and Nena Osterud. 

Agnes kilshorn, on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is giving the food 
courses formerly taught by Martha E. Dress- 
lar, who is in California this year. 

Blanche Payne spoke at the Washington 
Educational Association on October 26 on 
“Adaptation of Peasant Art to Modern 
Costume.” The talk was illustrated with 
examples from Miss Payne’s collection. 

Louise Stephenson, formerly a dietition at 
the Presbyterian Hospital, New York City, 
is a newly appointed instructor in the de- 
partment of home economics. 

The Bon Marché fellowship has been 
granted to Anna Kellum, a former high 
school teacher at South Bend, Indiana; the 
nutrition fellowship, to Lucille Streeter, who 
was a dietitian last year at the Mayo Clinic. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Newsgatherer. The West Virginia news- 
gatherer on the JouRNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Lena M. Charter. 

West Virginia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held at the 
Home Economics Building of the Wheeling 
High School on November 16, under the 
leadership of the president, Erbie C. Al- 
bright, supervisor of home economics in 
Morgantown. At the business session in 
the forenoon, the membership committee, 
headed by Amy C. Graham of the Morgan- 
town High School, reported a paid member- 
ship of 105, an increase of over 250 per cent 
in four years. The new plan of local repre- 
sentation on the executive council, which 
provides for one representative from each 
county, seems to be more equitable and effec- 
tive than the former plan of one representa- 
tive from each round table section of the 
state. Thestudent club committee, of which 
Edith Reed of the Sistersville High School 
is chairman, reported that 18 student clubs 
are now affiliated with the state and national 
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associations. Many other clubs are now 
considering the desirability of affiliating this 
year. Seven representatives of affiliated 
clubs were present at the meeting. An in- 
vitation from the State Vocational Associa- 
tion to join with this group for a luncheon or 
dinner at the next annual meeting was ac- 
cepted. The sentiment was voiced that 
the Home Economics Association would be 
greatly stimulated through acquaintance- 
ship and cooperation with other educational 
groups. Greetings of the Association were 
wired to Professor Rachel H. Colwell who 
was unavoidably absent from the meeting. 
The following officers were elected for a 
period of two years: President, Daisy 
Hardman, Wheeling High School; councillor, 
Rachel H. Colwell; alternate councillor, 
Katherine Kearney. 

Katherine Kearney presided at the after- 
noon session. The program included a dis- 
cussion of “The Present Status of Home 
Economics Student Clubs in West Virginia’”’ 
by Edith Reed, chairman of student clubs, 
and Edna Rhodeheaver, a member of the 
Morgantown High School Student Club; 
“Light Reflected from the Meeting of the 
American Association at Des Moines” by 
Daisy Hardman of the Wheeling High 
School; ‘Home Economics in West Virginia 
as Shown by the State Educational Survey” 
by Lena M. Charter, state supervisor of 
home economics; “Present and Prospective 
Changes in Home Economics in High 
Schools” by Emmeline S. Whitcomb of the 
United States Bureau of Education; and an 
open discussion led by Jean E. Richmond of 
West Virginia University. A new feature of 
the meeting was an exhibit of teaching helps, 
including new books and illustrative material 
suitable for junior and senior high school 
grades. A group of seniors at West Vir- 
ginia University were responsible for collect- 
ing and arranging this exhibit. 

Martha V. Ross, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Wheeling, and her staff were in 
charge of the local arrangements. She and 
her assistants arranged for a delightful 
luncheon and for a tea served at the Home 
Economics Building after the last session. 

High School Institutes. The program for 
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each of the five high school institutes held 
just before the opening of schools provided 
for two sectional meetings for home eco- 
nomics teachers. The state supervisor of 
home economics was assisted by the follow- 
ing local chairmen, who helped to formulate 
the programs: Eva Compton, Fairmont 
Teachers College; Bernice Leonhardt, East 
Bank High School; Ada Dunlap, Triadelphia 
High School; Genevieve Stewart, Adamston 
High School; and Mrs. Esther Coblentz 
Sams, Welch High School. 


WYOMING 


Newsgatherer. The Wyoming news- 
gatherer on the JourNAL’s list as this issue 
goes to press is Mary S. Lyle. 

University of Wyoming. Elizabeth Mc- 
Kittrick, head of the home economics de- 
partment, attended the November meeting 
of the Land-Grant College Association in 
Washington, D. C. 

Extension Service. 


Mary Rokahr, for- 
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mer state club leader, was transferred in 
January to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Cooperative Extension 
Work, Washington, D. C. 

An interesting meeting conducted by 
Bernice Forest, home demonstration agent 
for Fremont County, was devoted to a con- 
sideration of optical illusions in dress. Each 
woman was first classified according to her 
particular type; then the dresses which the 
women had brought to the meeting were also 
classified by the home demonstration agent, 
regardless of ownership, according to the 
type of person to whom each should belong. 
Much interest and amusement were afforded 
in seeing how often the dress really suited the 
type of woman who owned it. The fact 
that most of the misfits were among the 
ready-made dresses showed the women that 
they often bought unsuitable things simply 
because they were already made and em- 
phasized the fact that shopping for clothing 
deserves more study. 


